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I.—REMINISCENCES OF THE MEXICAN | ‘‘ de mortuis nil nisi bonum ;” but, when justice 


WAR. 
By GENERAL E. P. Scammon, U. 8. A. 


In passing up the Fifth Avenue, during a 
recent visit to New York, our attention was 
directed to the monument raised in honor of a 
noted soldier, who has long been numbered 
with the dead heroes of almost forgotten wars. 
We were not disposed to question the justice of 
a sentiment which found expression in this 
noble cenotaph; though we could not but ask 
—‘‘ Where is the public monument to the older 
‘‘and greater soldier, the master in war, and, 
‘*through all his life of usefulness, the active 
‘patron of him whose deeds are here commem- 
‘‘orated ?”” We know of one which filial piety 
gave to the memory of a noble father; but we 
know’of none raised in honor of the man who, 
when a whole country lay dejected by defeat, 
inaugurated victory; who, by a wise discretion, 
saved the nation from war, when even success- 
ful war had been disaster; who, when age be- 
gan to tell upon his strength, led our armies to 
victory, in a foreign land, though means for 
waging war were given grudgingly, lest the 
too successful General might prove a dangerous 
rival in the field of politics, at home. We ask- 
ed ourselves, why some great men are so soon 
forgotten. The memory of their deeds may 
live, and their record may fill the brightest 

age of a country’s history; while their names, 
if not buried in oblivion, live in connexion with 
their foibles, rather than by the memory of their 
achievements. It is the fate of some men to 
have few points of contact with the age in which 
they live. To them, merit is rarely conceded, 
save for selfish ends. Urgent necessity, alone, 
can give them power; and, that allayed, the 
greedy world hastens to decry their claims to 
greatness, lest greatness should gain reward. 

We have long purposed to contribute to our 
country’s history, one brief chapter which has 
remained, till now, unwritten. While the 
parties here mentioned were living, one would 
naturally shrink from heralding their claims 
to honor; and, now that they have passed away, 
we would not be unmindful of the words— 

His. Mag. Vol. II. 18. 


to the wronged implies the reproach of others, 
should justice be withheld? 

The little that we purpose to write may not 
demand so long a preface; which may mislead 
the reader to expect some wondrous revelation ; 
but we cannot enter upon the record Without 
this brief reference to motives and restraints. 

It was our fortune, in early life, to become 
acquainted with General Scott. In the Winter 
of 1846-7, we joined him, at Brazos Santiago, 
and, for a time, made one of his military 
family. Much of his correspondence passed 
under our eyes; and what we write became 
known to us, as the copyist of his letters and 
the witness of whatever else we here record, 
beyond what has before been published. We are 
not professing to write the history of our War 
with Mexico, nor to discuss the merits of its 
cause. A reference to both, is but the revival 
of recollections pertaining to our subject. 

Sundry adventurers, for the most part 
Americans, who, under certain conditions, 
changed their nationality to colonize the Mexican 
territory of Texas, had declared their indepen- 
dence of the parent State, and confirmed the 
declaration by force of arms. Whether they 
were justified by wrongs imposed by their 
Mexican rulers, is not here discussed. We only 
state the fact of their recognition, as an inde- 
pendent State, by the principal maritime powers, 
and their subsequent annexation, by formal 
Treaty, to the United States. Mexico declared 
the river Nueces to be the western boundary of 
Texas ; and attempted to enforce her sovereign- 
ty over the country lying between that river 
and the Rio Grande del Norte. To repel a 
threatened invasion of this territory, the United 
States, during the Winter of 1845-6, assembled a 
considerable body of troops, at Corpus Christi, on 
the Texancoast. Early in the following Spring, 
this force advanced to Brazos Santiago, and 
established an intrenched camp, at Point Isabel. 
Actual war began with the combats of the 
eighth and ninth of May, 1846. The close of 
that year, found our forces, under General 
Taylor, in possession of the Brazos and 
the line of the Rio Grande, to Monterey and 
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Saltillo. But, as far as conquering a Peace was 
concerned, the battles, won with such credit 
to the bravery of the General and his little 
army, might as well have been fought upon the 
islands of the sea. The head of the War 
Department, in all but name, the head of the 
Administration, was restive under fruitless 
victories. The glories of Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, and Monterey served to silence opposi- 
tion, while the shouts of victory lasted; but, 
barren of results, could scarce survive their echo. 
Something more than victories must be gained 
to save the party from disgrace. Their ablest 
statesman was alive to this necessity; and his 
measures proved his shrewdness equal to its 
exigence. How they were taken, is what we 
have to tell. 

Some years after the Mexican War was ended, 
and its recriminations had become dead issues, 
—long after the conquered Peace was found to 
consist of California, New Mexico, and Demo- 
cratic succession in the Presidency—we chanced, 
in Florida, to meet this astute statesman, under 
circumstances of unrestraint. Knowing our 
quondam relations to General Scott, he seemed 
more than willing to discuss the recent War and 
its events. Since then, we have sometimes 


Witnessed what soldiers call ‘‘ making history;” 
but how the history makers were managed, from 


behind the scenes, we might sometimes chance 
to guess, but never had been told. After the 
lapse of more than twenty years, we do not 
pretend to recall precise words and phrases, 
though they seemed stereotyped in memory ; and 
what may have been the motive of the revela- 
tion, beyond the pleasure which old soldiers 
take ‘‘to fight their battles o’er again,” we now, 
as then, but guess. 

‘*Scott’”’—said he—‘‘ thought I opposed his 
** going to Mexico. But, in fact, I sent him there. 
‘It required some management; but I saw that, 
‘* while Taylor was brave enough, and had been 
‘successful in fighting the Mexicans, he was 
‘*not equal to directing the more extended opera- 
‘*tions which the War demanded. I told the 
‘*President that some one of more ability must 
‘conduct the War, or the Administration 
‘‘would be disgraced. In short, that Scott 
‘*must take command of the Army in the field. 
‘*The President opposed me. ‘It would never 
“**do,.—It would end in making Scott President 
“tof the United States!’ I replied, that 
‘*failure in prosecuting the War would ruin 
‘“‘the Administration and the party; for 
‘*the country would certainly ascribe our dis- 
‘*comfiture to jealousy of the General-in-chief. 
“‘If anything would make him President, that 
‘would, unquestionably, do it. But then, 
‘**Benton would disapprove; and, if he opposed 
“**us in the Senate, we were almost powerless. 
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‘¢*No, it would never do.’ After much discus- 
‘*sion, the President yielded, very reluctantly, 
‘‘subject to the assent of Colonel Benton. On 
‘*suggesting the matter to him, it was again met 
‘“by the same objection.—‘ It would make Scott 
‘¢* President and destroy the Democratic party.’ 
‘<¢¢ Well,’ said I, ‘we have no other resource. 
‘¢¢We cannot, without ostensible reasons, set 
‘* him aside for a younger man; and, I think, 
‘¢¢ we need not have much fear of the result 
‘¢¢you apprehend. Let him go to Mexico and 
‘¢ ¢ get affairs in train; and, before the War is end- 
‘¢ ¢ed, we can easily take the wind out of his sails. 
‘““¢We might send a Lieutenant-general to , 
‘¢¢supersede him. You are a military man: 
‘¢* How would you like to go, yourself?’ ‘0, 
‘*¢he had no ambition in that direction.’ But 
‘‘the bait was taken.” 

‘* But,” we replied, ‘ you actually introduced a 
‘* Bill to create the office, or rank, of Lieutenant- 
‘*general; and, as was supposed, with the pur- 
‘‘nose of appointing Colonel Benton.” ‘0, 
‘¢ves, we had to introduce the Bill; but I took 
‘¢good care that it should never get through 
‘¢ Congress!” 

How far this care would have been effectual, 
if unaided by the earnest protest of other men, 
it is now impossible to know. The essential 
change in the Bill, before its passage, enabled 
the Government to offer Colonel Benton only 
the rank of a Major-general; which, under 
the existing law, would have placed him in 
subordination to General Scott. It was, there- 
fore, declined; and the demolition of political 
aspirations, on the part of the commanding 
General, was left to the chapter of subsequent 
events. 

Between Scott and Benton, though of oppo- 
site parties, the political manager could find 
little ground of choice. Both were alike im- 
practicable. In fact, the passage of the Bill, 
as first proposed, would have been almost as 
great an embarrassment as the War itself. The 
Secretary knew his subjects, well. He did not 
underrate their power; but, knowing how to 
utilize it, he made their strength his own.t I 
was a happy conception to gain credit to the 
Administration for increase of territory—‘‘ ex- 
‘*tending the area of freedom ”—and the re- 
dress of national wrong! while getting rid of 
both. So Colonel Benton strengthened the 
Government while awaiting what never came; 
and General Scott assumed command of the 
army in Mexico, to conquer a Peace. 

The commanding General reached the Brazos 
about the end of December and awaited the 
arrival of troops and transports, ordnance, and 
other material of war, which came so tardily as 
to provoke impatience and distrust. He had 
started for the seat of war, in full assurance of 
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prompt and vigorous support, only to find his 
measures thwarted by disappointments and de- 
lay. To those cognizant of the correspondence be- 
tween the General and the War Department, the 
lack of mutual confidence became but too ap- 
parent. While one party chafed under imposed 
restraints, the other was worried by conflicting 
fears. On one hand, protracted and unsuccess- 
ful war entailed disgrace: on the other, rapid 
and brilliant conquests might dangerously exalt 
their author in popular esteem. Hence, while 
censuring delay, ‘‘festina lente,” became the 
more appropriate motto of the War Department. 
The Government, as well as some of the mili- 
tary commanders, seemed to regard the War 
only as affecting party ends, at home. In war, 
justified by the pretense of vindicating the 
national honor and redressing wrong, the South 
might think to gain a wider field for negro 
slavery. Adventurers, both North and South, 
and all to whom any change was gain, were 
fain to hope that through California and New 
Mexico lay that easy road to fortune which is 
ever the dream of indolence and unthrift. 
Then, war once declared, to fight was patriot- 
ism! and they who made the war must needs be 
patriots. The charms of conquest would 
strengthen their hold of power. To gain it, 
and ignore the conqueror, was, then, the prob- 
lem to be solved. It was a game in which the 
stakes were patronage and the Presidency. To 
this extent, all parties saw alike. Where the 
game ended, when the stakes were won, was 
quite another question; which the able manager, 
at Washington, proposed and answered, before 
a move was made. The right or wrong of 
playing with the selfish aspirations of friend and 
foe, as means to attain a necessary end, we leave 
for others to decide. That he believed the War 
was just—demanded by the bad faith and 
aggressive acts of Mexico—we do not doubt. 
That, finding himself embarrassed in the 
administration of the War Department, by 
the jealousies of political opponents and the 
rivalries of friends, he gave opportunity to 
accusations of bad faith, we know; but it has 
always seemed to us that, while loyal to his 
political party, he foresaw, rather than created, 
the means of thwarting the ulterior designs of 
both. And yet, there is abundant evidence 
that the Administration did not, from the com- 
mencement of General Scott’s campaign, intend 
that he should bring the War toaclose. Those 
in the confidence of the President were under 
the belief that the organization of the invading 
army and the taking of Vera Cruz would ter- 
minate the service of the commanding General, 
in Mexico. The extraordinary delay of trans- 
ports and vessels laden with the surf-boats, for 
landing troops, and the necessary material for 
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conducting a siege threatened to make the 
capture of that city and its fortress the end of 
the campaign. 

Though the troops destined for the invasion 
of Mexico were assembled at the Brazos and 
Tampico, by the middle of January, it was not 
until the fifteenth of February that the General 
was enabled to set sail. Touching at Tampico, 
he reviewed the command of General Twiggs, 
and prepared the General Orders announcing 
the organization of his Army, and directed to 
the preservation of its morale, while in the 
enemy’s country. He reached the Island of 
Lobos, sixty miles South of Tampico, on the 
twenty-first. Worth’s command sailed from 
Brazos, on the twenty-fifth. Twiggs embarked 
from Tampico, on the twenty-eighth. On the 
second of March, most of the transports having 
arrived at Lobos, the General Orders, prepared 
at Tampico, were published to the Army; and 
the fleet got under way for Anton Lizardo—a 
point some twelve miles,South of Vera Cruz. 
The fleet numbered about one hundred vessels. 
Four of this number were left at Lobos, under 
special instructions, to await the arrival of 
missing vessels. 

On the sixth, the General, accompanied by the 
Division and Brigade Commanders, Commodore 
Connor, and other officers of the Navy, and 
sundry officers of the Staff and Staff Corps, went 
on board the captured Steamer Petrita, for the 
ostensible purpose of reconnoitering the coast 
North of Vera Cruz. The real object was to 
leave the enemy in doubt as to the place of 
landing; which the General had already deter- 
mined should be made at a point nearly oppo- 
site the island of Sacrificios, South of the city. 
Of some thirty officers on board the Petrita, 
but six or seven are now living. Some of the 
party have played conspicuous parts on larger 
fields than those of Mexico—most notably, Lee, 
Jo. Johnston, Meade, and Beauregard. 

The reconnoissance, at one time, threatened 
to prove a disaster. The course of the Steamer 
lay between coral reefs, which brought her 
within range of the heavy guns of San Juan de 
Ulloa. As the boats of the squadron had re- 
peatedly made the passage, without molestation 
from the guns of the castle, the naval com- 
mander supposed it beyond their reach. It was 
impossible to change the Steamer’s course, until 
the passage was cleared ; and, for a few minutes, 
the commanders of both Army and Navy, their 
Lieutenants, and the chief officers of the Staff 
and Staff Corps, became a target to the 
batteries of San Juan. Some of their missiles 
passed astern; some athwart the bows of the 
Steamer; and one just cleared the wheel-house. 
Happily, the vessel was soon beyond the range 
of the Mexican guns, or the Army would have 
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been left without Generals and the fleet without 
a Commodore; and, perhaps, Bull’s Run and 
Gettysburg would now have no significance 
beyond the designation of a muddy streamlet 
and a country village. To attempt the passage 
was an act of gross rashness or more criminal 
carelessness, because unnecessary for attaining 
the end proposed. 

On the ninth, the troops of Worth’s command 
were transferred to Navy-vessels and Steamers; 
and, the British, French, and Spanish Squadrons 
having been advised that the space between the 
island of Sacrificios and the shore would be re- 
quired by the American war-vessels and trans- 
ports, the whole fleet moved up to that anchor- 
age, and the landing was effected, without 
opposition. By the twelfth of the month, 
despite the occurrence of unfavorable weather, 
the troops were in position, and the Engineers 
busily engaged in examining the ground and 
establishing batteries. Operations were delayed 
by the occurrence of a yiolent gale, which pre- 
vented the landing of ordnance, and in which 
some of the transports were driven ashore. On 
the twenty-second, seven ten-inch mortars and 
one or two guns being in position, the surrender 
of the place was formally demanded. Captain 
Joseph E. Johnston, of the Topographical 
Engineers, was bearer of the summons. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Cox, a gentleman well versed in 


the Spanish language, as interpreter, and by a 
white flag, borne by a diminutive trumpeter 
mounted on a very tall horse, not unworthy the 
name of ‘‘Rosinanti,” the gallant soldier ad- 
vanced toward the walls and sounded the Parley. 
Our camp was behind a ridge of sand-hills, 


South of the town; and we remember that 
curiosity, excited by what seemed so like the 
gesta of Knights, in the olden time, led many of 
our comrades to climb to the summit of the 
ridge, to witness the novel spectacle of sum- 
moning a walled city to surrender. The Gen- 
eral could not restrain his impatience to await 
the return of his messenger; but, accompanied 
by his Aides and the Surgeon-general, he rode 
along the beach, to meet him. The answer was 
““ the only one consistent with the honor of the gar- 
‘‘rison.”” The General did not expect a sur- 
render at his demand; but the prompt refusal, 
followed by a shot from the town, by way of 
defiance, seemed to rouse all the combativeness 
of his nature. Turning to one of his Aides, he 
exclaimed—‘‘ Ride to the batteries, as fast as 
‘‘possible, and order them to commence firing! 
“‘Tf they don’t open within five minutes, I shall 
‘‘feel eternally disgreced!”—and so the ball 
opened. 

To most of those engaged, the work that 
then began was like the realization of a dream. 
Vera Cruz was the only walled city they had. 
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everseen. The quick flash and booming sound 
of cannon, the shriek of shot and shells, had all 
the interest of novelty; though, at times, it 
might be hard to persuade ourselves that what 
was passing, was other than the artillery and 
mortar-practice, so often witnessed on the banks 
of the Hudson. Indeed, the casualties were so 
few as to seem the result of accident rather 
than hostility. 

On the fifth day of the bombardment, a 
Memorial was received from the English, French, 
Spanish, and Prussian Consuls, in Vera Cruz, 
asking a truce, to enable them and the women 
and children of the city to retire. Due notice 
of the investment and of the purpose to bom- 
bard the town had been given. The blockade 
had been left open to Consuls and other neutrals, 
up to the twenty-second of the month; and 
safeguards had been offered to enable them to 
pass our lines. It was manifest that they, 
advised of the slender means at hand, for prose- 
cuting the siege, had chosen to remain and 
give’the Mexicans the moral support of their 
presence. The experience cf a few days awak- 
ened ‘‘sentiments of humanity,” that, before, 
were dormant. Now, they ‘supposed the 
‘* American General did not purpose to make war 
‘fon neutrals, or upon women and children!” 
‘*By no means!” said the General; ‘‘but all 
‘*that was duly considered, and ample time and 
‘‘opportunity to leave the city was afforded. 
‘*You chose to remain. You now want to go 
‘*out, to enable our enemies to prolong a hope- 
‘*less defense, only to augment our casualties. We 
‘*too, have women and children, who are liable 
‘*to be made widows and orphans by the resist- 
‘*ance which you have encouraged. You shall 
‘*remain where you are; and I will receive no 
‘*more proposals from the town, not made with 
‘a view to its surrender.” 

General Landero had now succeeded General 
Morales, in the command of Vera Cruz. On the 
morning of the twenty-sixth, the new command- 
er proposed to surrender the place. Generals 
Worth and Pillow and Colonel Totten, Chief 
Engineer, were appointed Commissioners, on the 
part of General Scott. They met the Mexican 
Commissioners, near an old Lime-Kiln, between 
our camp andthe town. The conference lasted 
until night; when the Commissioners returned 
and made their report. Nothing had been con- 
cluded. ‘‘ Well, General,” said Worth, ‘‘ they are 
‘only trying to gain time. They expect forces 
‘“‘to come to their aid and compel us to raise 
‘the siege, or else to keep us back, by dilly- 
‘‘dallying, until the yellow fever does it for them. 
‘‘They don’t mean to surrender! You will be 
‘‘obliged to take the town by assault.” ‘* What 
‘‘did they say? Did they make no proposi- 
‘‘tion?” replied Scott. ‘‘Oh! they drew up some 
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‘*propositions, which I declined to receive. I 
“told them it was quite useless to propose 
‘* terms: they would not be entertained. I did, 
‘*however, consent to receive a paper which they 
‘¢were anxious to have submitted to you. But 
‘*T told them it was useless. It is understood 
‘that if nothing is received from you, in the 
‘*meantime, the fire of the batteries will re-open, 
‘*at six o’clock to-morrow morning. Here is 
‘*the paper: it is only a ruse, to gain time.” 
‘* Well, Gentlemen,” said the General, ‘‘ we can 
‘‘do no more, to-night. We must all have 
‘*sleep. Good night!’ and the Commissioners 
retired. 

We were seated near the General’s tent, 
as Worth passed out. He halted, fora moment, 
and said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. , it is just as I ex- 


‘*pected. The Mexicans are only trying to gain | 


‘*time. We have the game in our own hands; 
‘*but, Iam afraid it will end in a muss. We 
‘* ought to assault the place, to-morrow morning. 
‘*T am ready to do it, with my command; as I 
‘*have just told General Scott. Iam afraid it 


‘¢ will be deferred until it is too late. I wash my | 
He was hardly out of hearing | 


‘*hands of it.” 
when General Scott appeared at the opening of 
his tent. ‘Is General Worth gone? 
e , and , I want you all! 


‘*us see what the Mexican gentlemen have to 


‘*say for themselves?” 


between the contending pariies. They were 
substantially as follows: The Mexican forces to 


evacuate the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa and the | 
| ascribed to the General in command. 


forts Santiago and Conception. The garrisons, 
retaining their arms, to salute their flag, and, 


with drums beating and colors flying, retire to | 
Non-com- | 
| A considerable part of the city was in ruins. 


the jinterior, by the Camino Real. 
batants and neutrals to be protected in persons 


and property. Churches and religious houses | 
| batteries, one saw only fragments of wall, stand- 
| ing amidst heaps of stone and mortar, to mark 


to be protected. The inhabitants to be secured 
in the free exercise of their religion. 

On hearing this paper read, the general was 
both surprised and annoyed. 
clared it quite evident that the Mexican Com- 
mander wanted but the appearance of term:, 
before making a surrender. ‘‘And now,” said 
he, ‘‘I am obliged to override the action of my 
‘¢Commissioners, or be responsible for the lives 


‘* of two or three thousand men, who would in- | 


‘Cevitably be destroyed in taking the place by 
‘‘assault. How could they help seeing that the 
‘‘ garrison only wanted an excuse, to surrender?” 
And then he wrote out a reply to the proposi- 
tions, thus informally presented. The terms 
set forth in this reply differed from the original 
demand only in accepting the surrender of the 
Castle of San Juan with the city. The town and 
all its defenses were to be surrendered. The 
garrisons of the several forts were to march out, 
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Call Mr | 
Now let | 


The paper was found | 
to contain six propositions, as a basis oi Convention | 


He, at once, de- | 


| strated. 
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with their arms and colors; pile them at a point 
designated ; formally surrender, as prisoners of 
war; and be parolled. The protection of 
private persons and property, churches and 
religious houses, was formally guaranteed. 
The General was careful to note that all 
this was virtually implied in his original de- 
mand. Thus the terms offered, were precisely 
what would have been observed had no stipula- 
tions been made. The form of Convention was 
granted to the pride of the garrison, while, in 
fact, it was a surrender at discretion. 

The Articles of Capitulation were signed and 
exchanged on the night of the twenty-seventh. 
At ten o’clock, on the morning of the twenty- 
ninth, the Army marched into the city. As the 
General, with his escort, passed along the beach, 
in view of the fleet, its guus thundered forth a 
grand salute; and cheer after cheer was given 
by the crews who manned the yards and lined 
the bulwarks of the ships. Vera Cruz, with its 
great fortress, was ours. About five thousand 
prisoners of war, sia thousand stands of arms, Jive 
hundred pieces of artillery, the possession of the 
city and its Castle, the two forts of Conception and 
Santiago, together with the only valuable port on the 
Gulf-coast of Mexico,—the key to the country and 
its capital—were the immediate results of the Siege 
of Vera Cruz; and, knowing, as we do, every 
step in its history, from its inception to its 
close, the inherent difficulties, and the embar- 
rassments arising from jealousy, indiscretion, 
and bad faith, we can recall no great achieve- 
ment in war, which may, with equal justice, be 


It seemed almost incredible, that so strong a 
place had really surrendered to our little army. 
But, as we entered the town, all wonder ceased. 


On some of the streets, most exposed to our 


where buildings stood, before the siege began. 
On entering the great fortress of San Juan de 
Ulloa, which makes, at once, the port and its 
defense, the soundness of judgment which 
directed the mode of attack, was fully demon- 
It was almost uninjured. A single 
dismounted gun, of all its mighty armament, 
was the only evidence of injury. But a few 
years had elapsed since this Castle of San Juan 
had been captured by a French fleet, a part of 
which was commanded by the Prince de Join- 
ville, whose success was due to the accidental 
explosion of a magazine, as well as to the apathy 
and disaffection of the garrison. Its gray walls 
showed, here and there, a slight abrasion; but 
neither the French nor the American batteries 
had done them serious injury; but when the 
city and its forts—Santiago and Conception— 
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had succumbed, the reduction of the Castle 
became a certainty; and further resistance, 
without hope of succor, could only assure the 
speedy destruction of the town and its defenses. 
General Scott was so well assured of this, that, 
wishing ‘‘to spare their beautiful city,” his first 
demand was limited to its surrender; and was 
coupled with a pledge not to construct batteries 
within its limits, nor to employ its guns against 
the Castle of San Juan. The Mexican com- 
mander fully comprehended the situation; and 
when the surrender of the town became a 
necessity, he gave up its fortress as untenable. 
The day before the victorious army entered 
Vera Cruz, we expressed some apprehension 
of rudeness or irreverence in churches or to other ; 
monuments of religion—an occurence which | 
could not fail to provoke the resentment of the } 
inhabitants, and give color to the assertions of | 
their unprincipled chiefs, that we were a nation | 
of heretics, and warring against their religion. 
‘*Well thought of!”’—said the General—‘‘I 
‘*place all the churches and convents under 
‘*vour charge. You may post sentinels before 


‘‘every one; and I will hold you responsible 
‘*for their protection from insult or injury.” | 
A few days after the surrender, a small vessel, | 
partly laden with ice and other commodities 
likely to find a ready market among soldiers, 
in the first flush of victory, entered the port. 


Consequent upon this arrival, the General in- 
vited the Division and Brigade Commanders, 
and the chiefs of the several Staff-departments, 
to a Symposion, at Head-quarters. We were the 
only junior officer present, and, of course, played 
the part of respectful listener. The conver- 
sation, very naturally, turned from recent events 
to past experiences. Several of the party had 
been the General’s companions-in-arms, in what 
was yet called ‘‘ The last War’—in 1812-14. 
It was by direct questions, rather than by sug- 
gesting the subject, that he was led ‘‘to fight 
‘*his battles o’er again.” Queenstown Heights 
and Chippewa were fully discussed; and many 
interesting incidents of personal experience re- 
hearsed. There was no boasting, either in 
language or manner; nor a display of that more 
offensive phase of pride, which challenges 
applause by aping humility. A General could 
not as well describe events of which he was the 
author, as if he had played no part therein. That 
were the play of Hamlet without a Prince 
of Denmark. All knew that he was invited 
to describe the incidents of what had long 
been part of history. Yet we remember seeing 
glances exchanged, between Worth, and Pillow, 
and one or two others, that plainly told the 
motive of their seeming interest; and that the 
fling of ‘‘ egotism and vanity” would follow the 
narrative, so frankly given, at their own request. 


;of march towards Jalapa was issued. 
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When the guests had left the palace, the 
General muned annoyed at some slight indica- 
tion of nervousness on our part; and turning, in 
his walk across the room, said, ‘‘ Young 
‘gentleman! I hope, I sincerely hope, that 
‘¢you do not think me quite so great a fool, as 
‘‘not to know that I sometimes say silly things.” 
To this we answered—‘‘ You have said nothing 
‘¢ silly—nothing that could have been left un- 
‘‘said, without real or apparent affectation. 
‘¢But I was annoyed, because [ knew the sub- 
‘ject of conversation was introduced for a 
‘purpose, by those who are not your friends.” 
‘*Stop, sir!” said the General, ‘‘ You shall not 
‘“make use of your position to prejudice me 
‘against others.” ‘‘I do not wish to do so,” 
we answered, ‘‘ but I know, as you have often 
‘*told me, that ‘an Aide-de-camp, should be 
‘¢¢eves and ears to his General; and I have 
‘told you the truth.” 

As soon as means of transportation could be 
obtained—for the supply of draught animals, as 
of every thing else, was insufficient—the order 
The 
Division of General Twiggs was given the 
advance. A few hours after the publication of 
the Order, General Worth was announced. He 
entered with an air that told the character of 
his errand, before a word was spoken. When 
he did speak, it was in these words: ‘‘I have 
‘*come, General, to ask a question, if I may be 
‘*nermitted to do so.” ‘Certainly!’ ‘It is, 
‘‘why am I to be disgraced?” General Scott 
replied, with much deliberation, ‘‘I will not 
‘ affect ignorance of your meaning; but, General 
‘‘ Worth! I have been too long your friend to 
‘*be suspected of a desire to do you an injustice. 
‘*Nor will I be unjust to others. It would be 
‘*unjust to the rest of this army, to allow your 
‘* command always to have the advances, Others 
‘should have opportunities as well as you; and 
‘‘T will not do an injustice to please my best 
‘*friend.” Worth muttered some disjointed 
sentences, to the effect that his command felt 
that they had been degraded ; but, really, could 
make no reply. He went away, evidently dis- 
satisfied. Vexed that he could not always have 
the post of honor, and angry at knowing him- 
self to be in the wrong, he never forgave it. 
It was a notable example of that worst phase 
of human selfishness,—that makes it easier for 
some natures to forgive a wrong received, than 
the occasion of their own wrong-doing. How 
far other influences than selfish greed of distinc- 
tion were then at work, in the mind of Worth, 
we do not know; but it is very certain that, 
consciously or unconsciously, he then com- 
menced the work which made part of the 
political programme of the Administration—to 
vanquish the victor. 
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Perhaps no profession or calling in life affords 
a better field for the study of human nature, in 
its selfish aspects, than that of arms. The 
politician may afford, like Cesar, to refuse a 
regal crown, only to assure its coming. The 
soldier glories in his greed for honor—without 
it, the world deems him too tame for the eager 
strifes of war. We have had but one Washing- 
ton; and of him a poet has said, half sneer- 
ingly, 


‘* Nature designed thee for a hero’s mould, 
** But ere she cast thee, let the stuff grow cold.” 


We applaud the soldier who perils his life for 
honor; but he must be imbued with loyalty to 
truth. A stern sense of honor must go with him, 
or he becomes only a trickster or a hired 
assassin. 

We remember that, after there had been a 
decision of some question relating to service, 
in which Pillow was interested, this favorite 
of President Polk seemed almost overcome 
with admiration of the commanding General. 
Whether its expression was given with a view 
to its reaching the ears of the General, we can- 
not say; but we cannot forget the effusion with 
which he declared—‘‘T’ll be the friend of 
‘*General Scott, as long as I live!” Only a few 
months had passed, when it became patent to 
the world that he was so thoroughly faithless 
to his commander, that nothing but utter in- 
significance could shield him from the weight of 
infamy due to his intrigues and false pretensions. 
He, too, could correspond with the Government, 
without the vizé of the commanding General; 
and aid the work of ‘‘ taking the wind out of his 
‘6 eazile,” 

We have not hesitated to name these Generals, 
because their combined enmity became matter 
of official record; and their determined bitter- 
ness was only commensurate with the life-long 
obligations of the one, and the professions of 
grateful friendship which both so loudly pro- 
claimed, until hostility promised larger rewards. 
Both knew the unfriendliness toward General 
Scott, of those holding the reins of government ; 
and safely trusted to its protecting «gis, when 
self-interest might conflict with duty. In a 
large army, small cabals of grumblers may be 
of little weight; but, in small commands, where 
the chiefs are few in number and in constant, 
familiar intercourse, such cliques assume propor- 
tions almost of mutiny. But when rulers, eager 
to seize some pretext to rob a commander of his 
laurels, lend willing ears to the clamors of dis- 
contented selfishness—the greed for honors, 
where honor has no claim—the success of intri- 
gues and slander is almost assured. Such was 
the position of the commanding General, in 
Mexico; and, as we recall the names of his 
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lieutenants, we see how certainly the political 
chess-player could count upon results. The 
chiefs of the several Staff-departments were men 
of science as well as soldiers, whose political 
preferences were not partisan in character. 
Duty, professional renown, and military rank 
were their sole incentives, In the old army, 
there was but one, and he the special friend 
and protegé of the commanding General, who 
might even be suspected of other than profes- 
sional ambition; though some of lesser rank 
might minister to his vanity or pander to his 
wishes. But some of the commanders who 
came from civil life—there were bright excep- 
tions—were politicians more than soldiers; and, 
in their normal character, too insignificant to 
excite distrust, sure to do the work expected at 
their hands, and think it all their own. Isit strange 
that, irritated by the failures of promised 
support from home; harassed by the intrigues 
of subordinate Generals and their satelites, 
and soured by the ingratitude of those who owed 
all—even their power to injure—to his favor, 
his naturally quick temper was not always 
under wise control? Thus opportunity was 
given, and seized, most eagerly, to mar the 
freshness of his laurels, lest their brightness 
might daze the eyes of his countrymen, and 
the conqueror of Mexico, not unlike the saintly 
discoverer of this western world, returned, to 
learn that the mind which could compass the con- 
quest of a nation in arms, was held in light esteem, 
in the strife of politicians, without principle, 
and by a people disciplined in obedience to the 
tribunes of a party. And so the world was 
given one more of those examples of national 
ingratitude and a people’s folly, which almost 
make one doubt if men should choose their rulers. 
A life devoted to a nation’s service; great deeds, 
so tempered by discretion that one may question 
whether the glories of the battle-field equalled, 
in merit, the less glittering conquests of peace; 
unsullied fame, all weighed in the balance of 
popular esteem, against clownish jests and tricks 
of party management— held but as ‘‘ trifles light as 
‘‘qir!” Even, when bent with years and yielding 
to the sure approach of death, he ventured to indi- 
cate the only mode of suppressing ‘‘ the great re- 
‘*bellion,” his words were held in derision as the 
senseless drivel of senility. Yet the great General 
who so worthily fills his place, did, after all, but 
crush the monster, born of treason and fanati- 
cism, in the folds of that ‘* Anaconda’ whose 
name was but a synonyme for the folly ‘of im- 
becile old age. It was eminently proper that 
the conceptions of Scott, in his dotage, should 
be approved and executed by the insanity of 
Sherman. Let us hope, for our country’s sake, 
that he may never regain his reason. 

‘Even as we write, we learn that Congress has 
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voted a statue to the memory of General Scott. 
It is a mighty recompense; and marks the great- 
ness of a people, and, to-day, as in future years, 
the rich banker and the prosperous merchant 
can point, with swelling pride, to this evidence 
of a nation’s gratitude for great and life-long 
service, given to preserve the integrity of a 
nation and the glorious institutions that have 
made them Princes in the land. 


Il.—PATRICK HENRY. 


A VINDICATION OF HIS CHARACTER, 
ORATOR AND AS A MAN. 


By wis Granpson, Wim1u1iAM Wirt Henry, 
Esq. oF CHARLOTTE C. H., Virernta. 
CHARLOTTE Co. Ho. Va. 
October 3rd. 1872. 
Vine Wricut Krnastey, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of the 7th ulto. has been received, 
together with the Galaxy for September, 1870, 
which you enclosed me; and I avail myself of 
the first moment of leisure, to furnish you the 
comments you desire, on the article of Mr. E. A. 
Pollard, entitled, Historic doubts concerning 
Patrick Henry. 

After assuming that the life of Mr. Henry, 
by William. Wirt, is the only historical evidence 
we have of the assertion that Patrick Henry 
was a great orator, Mr. Pollard endeavors to 
destroy the value of that evidence, by his as- 
sertion, that Mr. Wirt’s description of the 
eloquence of the Reverend Doctor James Wad- 
dell was false; and that Mr. Waddell was not 
even blind, as stated by Mr. Wirt. 

We are not favored with any authority for 
these statements of Mr. Pollard, in reference to 
the Reverend Doctor Waddell; and did the 
matter rest between the assertions of Mr. Wirt 
and Mr. Pollard, perhaps I would not be singu- 
lar in believing the former. Mr. Wirt, how- 
ever, was not the only man who considered 
Doctor Waddell as a man of extraordinary 
eloquence, as is testified to in the Sketches of the 
Presbyterian Church, in Virginia, by the Rever- 
end Doctor W. H. Foote, (Chapter XVI,) and 


AS AN 


in the Life of Archibald Alexander, D. D., by | 


James W. Alexander, D. D. his son, and the 
grandson of Doctor Waddell (Chapter IX). 
The eloquence and the blindness of Doctor 
Waddell are abundantly proven by these 
authors. But, had Mr. Wirt overdrawn the 
picture, it would prove nothing to his preju- 
dice, as a historian, as he was doing nothing 
more than contributing a series of entertaining 
articles to a newspaper, under the assumed 
name of a British Spy. 
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In the preface to his life of Henry, Mr. Wirt 
gives the names of Mr. Henry’s contemporaries, 
who aided him in preparing his book. Amongst 
others, we find the names of Judge Tyler, Judge 
Roane, Judge Tucker, Governor Page, Edmund 
Randolph, and Thomas Jefferson—names illustri- 
ous in Virginia annals. The last-named ex- 
amined the work, in manuscript, and advised 
its publication. (See letters of Jefferson and Wirt, 
in Kennedy's Life of Wirt, i., 407-412.) After its 
publication, John Adams wrote to the author, 
‘*T esteem the character of Mr. Henry an honor 
‘¢to our country and your volume a masterly de- 
‘lineation of it.” (See Life and Works of John 
Adams, by Charles Francis Adams, x., 277.) I 
might add much more testimony to the accuracy 
of Mr. Wirt’s picture of Patrick Henry; but I 
care not to say more on this point; and, as Mr. 
Pollard questions his veracity, I will only refer 
to him, when he is sustained by others. 

Mr. Pollard asserts that the fame of Henry 
is almost exclusively traditional; and that it is 
an exceptional case, in American history—a 
reputation so great as is, in our present day, 
asserted for him, so utterly naked of historical 
evidences, and so utterly dependent on the 
popular imagination to sustain and transmit it ; 
that none of his utterances survive, not one of 
his actual speeches, except a few detached 
sentences of doubtful authenticity; and he 
arrives at the conclusion that he was no orator, 
in the sense in which Cicero, Burke, Fox, 
Mirabeau,-and men of their stamp, were orators, 

It is certainly much to be regretted that so 
few of the speeches of Mr. Henry have been 
preserved. He had no vanity about them; and 
was remarkably careless as to their preservation, 
He probably never wrote out a speech, either 
before or after its delivery. The speeches 
delivered in the Virginia Convention of 1788, 
and before the Federal Court, at Richmond, in 
the British debt cause, were the only ones taken 
down by a stenographer, so far as I know; and 
Mr. Robertson, in his preface to the Virginia 
Debates, does not vouch for their literal accuracy, 
always, and, in many passages, confesses his 
inability to follow him. Mr. Henry never cor- 
rected the manuscript; so, at best, we can only 
regard his speeches, in that volume, as an out- 
line, rather than a fair and full report of what 
was uttered by him. 

Admit all of this, however, and still there is 
enough in these speeches, taken in connection 
with other evidence, to prove that Patrick 
Henry was an orator of the very highest order. 
As to the other speeches given by his biographer, 
I am not prepared to establish, by other evi- 
dence than that adduced by Mr. Wirt, him- 
self, that they were all delivered by Henry, ex- 
actly as given. But there is conclusive evidence 
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that some of the celebrated passages were actually 
uttered by Mr. Henry. The passage in his 
speech on offering his Resolutions against the 
Stamp Act, commencing, ‘‘Cesar had _ his 
‘¢ Brutus,” etc., is vouched for by Judge Tyler 
and Mr. Jefferson; (See note of Mr. Wirt, to the 
passage) and is given by Bancroft, in his History 
of the United States, (v., 274,) on the authority 
of a contemporaneous letter to England. The 
passage in his speech before the Virginia Con- 
vention, in March, 1775, on the proposition to 
arm the Colony, concluding: “Give me liberty 
‘‘or give me death,” is given by Mr. Wirt on the 
authority of Judge Tucker and Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s manuscript History of Virginia. In the 
October number, for 1870, of Debow’s Review, 
the Rev. Edward Fontaine, of Louisiana, re- 
lates that John Roane, of King William-county, 
Virginia—one of the first Presidential Electors ; 
for many years, a member of Congress; and a 
member of the Virginia Convention of 1829-30, 
in which distinguished body he was revered as 
one of the conscript fathers of the republic,— 
once gave him an account of this speech, which 
he heard. He verified the correctness of the 
language given by Mr. Wirt; and so impressed 
had he been, by the particular passage I have 
mentioned, that he gave Mr. Henry’s gestures, 
in every part of it. The eloquent passage in 


the speech before the Virginia Legislature, after 
the close of the Revolution, on the proposition 
to remove the restrictions to British commerce, 
commencing ‘* Why should we fetter commerce” 
etc, is given, by Mr. Wirt, on the testimony 


of Judge Tyler. The fine figure used in the 
speech on the proposition to allow the return 
of the Tory refugees, after the Revolution, in 
the following words : ‘‘ Afraid of them / What, 
“Sir, shall we, who have laid the British lion at 
‘tour feet, now be afraid of his whelps?” was 
frequently quoted by Chancellor Wythe, to his 
Class, while Professor of Law, at William and 
Mary-college. I might produce evidence for 
other celebrated passages; but I will pursue the 
subject no further, having shown enough, I am 
sure, to establish Mr, Henry’s right to a place, 
denied him by Mr. Pollard, amongst those 
orators, ‘‘ whose words, even if they had not 
‘*heen transcribed, could have no more eluded 
**our memory than the live fire touching our 
‘*bodies; and which, whether few or many, 
‘* were they g gathered up, would have been trea- 
** sured, forever, in brilliant fragments.” Of 
none of Mr. Henry’s contemporaries have so 
many brilliant fragments been treasured up, in 
the memories of his hearers; indeed, of no other 
orator, ancient or modern, whose words have 
not been transcribed, have so many brilliant pas- 
sages survived. 

It was the misfortune of the orators of his day 
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that their speeches were not reported, unless 
written out by their authors. The misfortune 
of Henry was the misfortune of George Mason, 
of Pendleton, of Wythe, of the brilliant Grayson, 
and of James Innis, whose eloquence, according 
to Mr. Henry, himself, was ‘‘ sufficient to shake 
‘the human mind.” Such also was the fate of 
Richard Henry Lee, who spoke in almost every 
debate, in the House of Burgesses, from 1765 to 
the Revolution, and in the old Congress, to its 
dissolution, i in 1788, yet of whose speeches, dur- 
ing that entire period, hardly a vestige remains. 

In passing on Mr. Henry’s claim “to be con- 
sidered an orator of the first rank, it is well to 
understand what is considered oratory of the 
highest order. It is asserted by the best writers 
on oratory, amongst whom is Quintilian, to 
whom Mr. Pollard appeals, as authority, that 
the rarest and noblest specimens of eloquence are 
those that appeal to the passions, and carry 
captive the hearer, a passive instrument in the 
hands of the orator, (See Quintilian’s Institutes 
of Oratory, Book VI., Chapter II.) ‘‘The life and 
**soul of eloquence is shown in the effect on the 
“feelings.” ‘*Orators who can seize the atten- 
“tion of the Judge, and lead him to whatever 
‘‘frame of mind they desire, forcing him to 
‘* weep or feel angry, as their words influence 
‘‘him, are but rarely found,” says this writer. 
This power was wielded, ina pre-eminent degree, 
by Demosthenes, Cicero, Chatham, Sheridan, and 
Mirabeau; but not often, if at ‘all, by Burke. 
Of none of the others could it have been said, even 
in sarcasm, as of him, that he was one, 


“Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on 
‘* refining, 

‘¢‘And thought of convincing, while they thought 
‘‘of dining.” 

The speeches which remain of the great 
orators are but an imperfect test of their ex- 
cellencies. There is something in the manner 
which no language is adequate to convey. 
Take, for instance, Henry Clay, who is in the 
memory of the present age. Compare his 
speeches with those of Calhoun and Webster. 
As regards the intellect displayed, they are 
decidedly inferior, yet we know that, as an 
orator, he far surpassed them both. Doubtless, 
this is what was meant by Demosthenes, when, 
on being asked for the first, second, and third 
requisite of an orator, he replied, each time, 
‘* Szoxptdcd,” which Cicero translates by the 
rhetorical term ‘* Actio,”” but which means, 
more exactly, ‘‘Delivery.”” Unless the unani- 
mous testimony of his contemporaries is false, 
Patrick Henry possessed this power of moving 
and controlling men, in a most extraordinary 
degree. When we consider the men he swayed 
and the results he accomplished, by his elo- 
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quence, he will not suffer, in comparison with 
any one of the great orators I have named. 
His great triumphs were not before promiscu- 
ousassemblies, —we only know of his addressing 
the people twice,—but before the ablest Judges 
of his day and the most intellectual delibera- 
tive bodies of his age. I will refer to a few of 
the occasions where his power was irresistible; 
and, first, may be mentioned his triumph over 
Pendleton, Bland, Wythe, Peyton Randolph, 
Nicholas, and all the old leaders, in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, in 1765, in the pas- 
sage of his Resolutions against the Stamp Act. 
He was a new member, from the country, with- 
out acquaintance, without personal or family 
influence; and yet, in one of the ablest, most 
aristocratic, and most conservative bodies 
which ever sat in the Colony, under the very 
eye of the Royal Governor, he proposed and 
carried a series of Resolutions, revolutionary in 
their character, and, for that reason, resisted 
by all the old leaders of the House, who but 
represented the feeling of submission which 
had overspread the entire Colonies, and, in the 
magnificent triumph of his eloquence, ‘‘ put in 
** motion, the ball of the Revolution.” 

Again, after measures had been taken which, 
as were believed by the wisest in the land, 
would be effectual in averting a conflict 
between the helpless Colonies and the powerful 
Mother Country, when the warmest patriots were 
determined to take no steps to provoke Great 
Britain, we find him carrying captive the Con- 
vention of Virginia, crowded with her great 
men, and wresting from them a Resolve to arm 
= Colony—in fact, sounding the very tocsin of 

ar. 

And, when the War had closed, and a new 
form of Government was proposed for the 
United States, in the Virginia Convention, in 
which Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe, 
James Monroe, Henry Lee, James Madison, and 
John Marshall were his opponents, and were, 
themselves, amongst their equals, we find him 
the grandest orator of them all, and the leader 
of the debate, on his side. And, though the 
friends of the Constitution began with an 
estimated majority of fifty, for the paper, as it 
was, yet they were glad enough to obtain a 
ratification with a proposal of a Bill of Rights 
and twenty Amendments; and only carried it, 
then, by a majority of tén. 

That Mr. Henry’s influence over the Legisla- 
lature of his State was irresistible, is abundantly 
attested; but I will mention one instance, for 
which I may well challenge a parallel. It is 
given in Rives’s Life of Madison, ii., 538., ina 
Note. 

In the year 1787, at the request of Congress, 
and in conformity with the Treaty of Peace 
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with Great Britain, Resolutions were brought 
before the Legislature of Virginia, repealing all 
Acts prohibiting the collection of debts due to 
British subjects. These were advocated by 
George Nicholas and George Mason, both men 
of great ability. Mr. Henry opposed them, 
unless amended so that the repeal should depend 
on Great Britain’s first performing her part of 
the Treaty, by surrendering the Western Posts, 
and providing indemnity for the slaves captured 
and carried away, at the close of the War. 
After a warm debate, lasting four days, Mr. 
Henry’s Amendment was lost; and the Resolu- 
tions passed, by a majority of thirty votes. 
A few days afterwards, the Bill came up, 
which was reported in pursuance of the 
Resolutions. Mr. Henry renewed his proposi- 
tion, as a substitute; and carried it, in the face of 
the former action of the House, by a majority of 
Jorty-nine; counting, among his converts, 
George Nicholas, the leading champion opposed 
to him, in the debate, who confessed himself 
convinced by his arguments. 

Amongst Mr. Henry’s triumphs at the Bar, I 
will only allude to his great argument in the 
British Debt Cause, before Chief-justice Jay and 
Judges Iredell and Griffin, sitting as a Federal 
Court, at Richmond. 

Judge Iredell, in rendering his Opinion in 
the case, on appeal, (See Ware’s Exer, etc., vs 
Hylton, etc, 3 Dallas) alludes to Mr. Henry’s 
effort, as having ‘‘ been adorned with a splendor 
‘‘of eloquence surpassing what I have ever 
‘*felt before.” John Randolph of Roanoke 
was present at the trial, and obtained a position 
near enough to the Judges to hear their conver- 
sation. He gave an account of Henry’s speech, 
to the late Hon. James W. Bouldin of this 
County, who wrote it down, and it is before 
me. The Chief-justice told Judge Iredell, who 
had never heard Henry, that he was the greatest 
of orators. Iredell doubted it; and, becoming 
impatient to hear him, they requested him to 
proceed with his argument, before he had in- 
tended to speak. Randolph describes Mr. Henry 
as old, very much wrapped up, and resting his 
head on the Bar. As he arose, he began to 
complain, that it was a hardship, too great, 
to put the laboring oar in the hands of a de- 
crepid old man, trembling, with one foot in the 
grave, weak, in his best days, and far inferior 
to the able associate by him, Randolph said, 
although he knew it was all deceit, still such 
was the power of his manner and voice, that he 
would, in a moment, forget and find himself 
enraged with the Court for their ‘‘cruelty.”’ 
Randolph then gave a brilliant outline of his 
progress, and compared him to the practicing 
of a first rate four mile race-horse, sometimes 
displaying his whole power and speed, for a 
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few leaps, and then taking up again. At last, 
he got up to full speed, and took a rapid 
view of what England had done, when she had 
been successful in arms; and what would have 
been our fate, had we been unsuccessful. The 
color began to come and go in the face of the 
Chief-justice, while Iredell sat with his mouth 
and eyes stretched open, in perfect wonder. 
Finally, Henry arrived at his utmost height 
and grandeur. He raised his hands in one of 
his grand and solemn pauses. Randolph said 
his hands seemed to cover the whole house. 
There was a tumultuous burst of applause; and 
Judge Iredell exclaimed: ‘‘Gracious God! 
‘* He is an orator, indeed !” 

I may safely affirm that no one who ever 
heard Patrick Henry, ever denied his consum- 
mate powers of eloquence; while many have 
left on record glowing tributes to his genius. 
I will detain you with but a few; but they shall 
be from men whose capacity to estimate an 
orator can not be doubted. 

Chief-justice John Marshall, in Note XVIII. 
to Volume V. of his Life of Washington, speaking 
of the vacancy which occurred in the office of 
Secretary of State, during Washington’s Admin- 
istration, says: ‘‘This place was offered to Mr. 
‘¢Henry, a gentleman of eminent talents, great 
‘tinfluence, and most commanding eloquence.” 


The late John Randolph of Roanoke, himself 
one of the greatest of American orators, de- 
scribed him as ‘‘the greatest orator that ever 
‘*Jived,” and, in his own inimitable manner, 
pronounced him to be ‘‘ Shakespeare and Garrick 
** combined.” 

The late General William S. Cabell, of Dan- 


ville, Virginia, related, that he heard Mr. 
Randolph, on ene occasion, attempt to give 
some idea of Henry’s oratory. Randolph sud- 
denly paused, and picking up a piece of char- 
coal from the hearth, and pointing to the white 
wall, he said, ‘‘But it is in vain for me to 
‘*attempt to describe the oratory of that won- 
‘‘derful man. Sir, it would be as vain for me 
“to try, with this black coal, to paint, cor- 
‘‘rectly, the brilliant flash of the vivid light- 
‘*ning, or to attempt, with my feeble voice, to 
‘*echo the thunder, as to convey, by any power 
‘*T possess, a proper idea of the eloquence of 
‘*Patrick Henry!” (See article of Rev. H. Fon- 
taine, above quoted). 

George Mason, one of the greatest men of 
our Revolutionary era, described Mr. Henry in 
the following words: ‘‘ He is, by far, the most 
‘*powerful speaker I ever heard. Every word 
‘*he says not only engages, but commands the 
‘‘attention; and-your passions are no longer 
‘‘vour own, when he addresses them.” (See 
letter to Cockburn, in Virginia Historical Regis- 
ter, January number, 1850.) 
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Thomas Jefferson, in describing the debate on 
the Resolutions against the Stamp Act, (See his 
Memoir, Volume I. Page 3, of Randolph’s edition of 
his Works) says: ‘‘I heard the splendid display of 
‘“‘Mr. Henry’s talents, as a popular orator. 
‘* They were great, indeed; such as I have never 
‘*heard from any other man. He appeared to 
‘*me to speak as Homer wrote.” On page 30. 
of his Memoir, in describing Edmund Pendleton, 
he adds, ‘‘He had not, indeed, the poetical 
‘*fancy of Mr. Henry, his sublime imagination, 
‘his lofty and overwhelming diction.” 

Some expressions of Mr. Jefferson have been 
quoted by Mr. Pollard, which seem to detract 
from this estimate of Mr. Henry; but it is to be 
noted, that these have not come down to us 
under the hand of Mr. Jefferson, himself, but 
are reports by others of conversations with Mr. 
Jefferson, in his old age; and they cannot be 
relied on to contradict his written testimony. 

The Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D., the 
distinguished Professor, at Princeton, himself a 
man of genius and eloquence, was born and 
reared in Virginia. In an article contributed to 
the Princeton Review for 1850, he gives his re- 
collections of Mr. Henry. They are embodied 
in the Life of Archibald Alexander, by the Rev. 
James W. Alexander. He says: ‘‘ From my 
‘* earliest childhood, I had been accustomed to 
‘*hear of the eloquence of Patrick Henry. On 
‘*this subject, there existed but one opinion in 
‘*the country. The power of his eloquence was 
‘* felt equally by the learned and the unlearned. 
‘*No man who ever heard him speak, on any 
‘*important occasion, could fail to admit his 
‘‘uncommon power over the minds of his 
‘* hearers.” 

James Madison bore testimony to his remark- 
able power, in the following anecdote, related 
to a parcel of gentlemen, while he was President. 
(See Howe’s Virginia Historical Collections, 222.) 
The certificates given by Virginia to her soldiers, 
during the Revolution, became a subject of 
speculation, owing to the necessities of the 
soldiers. Mr. Madison brought in a Bill to 
stop it. Although he had previously spoken to 
Mr. Henry, to support his Bill, he feared he 
had forgotten it, and turned, with an anxious 
eye, towards him, when it was read. Mr, 
Henry immediately rose and addressed the 
House. Mr. Madison said he was, on that oc- 
casion, particularly eloquent. His voice re- 
minded him of a trumpeter on the field of battle, 
calling the troops to acharge. Mr. Madison 
looked, alternately, to the House and to the 
audience, and saw they were with the orator; 
and, at the conclusion, one of the chief specu- 
lators in certificates, then in the gallery, ‘ex- 
claimed in an audible voice: ‘* That Bill ought 
‘‘to pass.” It did pass, unanimously. 
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On the same page of Howe’s book, is an 
account, by the Rev. Conrad Speece, D. D., a 
distinguished Presbyterian Minister and pulpit 
orator, of a speech of Mr. Henry, in a criminal 
case. Having sketched the evidence and the 
speeches of other Counsel, Doctor Speece con- 
tinues:, ‘‘The general whisper through a 
“crowded house was, that the man was guilty 
‘*and could not be saved. 

‘‘About dusk, candles were brought; and 
‘*Henry arose. His manner was exactly that 
‘* which the British Spy describes, with so much 
‘* felicity—plain, simple, and entirely unassum- 
‘ting. ‘Gentlemen of the Jury,’ said he, ‘I 
‘*¢ ¢dare say we are all very much fatigued with 
** ¢this tedious trial. The Prisoner at the Bar 
‘* Shas been well defended, already; but it is 
‘¢¢my duty to offer you some further observa- 
‘¢ ¢tions, in behalf of this unfortunate man. I 
‘¢ ‘shall aim at brevity. But should I take up 
‘¢*more of your time than you expect, I hope 
‘¢¢you will hear me with patience, when you 
** © consider that blood is concerned.’ 

‘*T cannot admit the possibility that any one 
‘¢who never heard Henry speak, should be made 
‘* fully to conceive the force of expression which 
‘the gave to these few words, ‘blood is concerned.’ 
‘*T had been on my feet, through the day, 
‘*pushed about, in the crowd, and was exces- 
‘*sively weary. I was strongly of opinion, too, 


‘‘notwithstanding all the previous defensive 
‘pleadings, that the prisoner was guilty of 
‘*murder; and I felt anxious to know how the 


‘*matter would terminate. Yet, when Henry 
‘“*had uttered these words, my feelings under- 


‘went an instantaneous change; I found every | 
| account of the part Henry took in the trial, and 


‘*thing within me answering, at once, ‘ Yes, 
‘¢¢since blood is concerned, in the name of all 
*¢¢that is righteous, go on; we will hear you, 


‘¢ ¢with patience, until the rising of to-morrow’s | 
This bowing of the soul must have 
‘*been universal; for the profoundest silence | 


“ ‘sun.’ 


‘reigned, as if our very breath had been sus- 


‘‘nended. This spell of the magician was upon | 
‘us; and we stood like statues around him. | 


‘*Under the touch of his genius, every particle 


‘‘of the story assumed a new aspect; and his | 
‘*cause became continually more bright and 


‘*promising. At length, he arrived at the fatal 
‘act itself. ‘You have been told, Gentlemen, 
‘¢¢thatthe Prisoner was bound by every obliga- 
**<tion to avoid the supposed necessity of 
‘¢ ¢firing, by leaping behind a house, near which 
“the stood, at the moment. Had he been 
** Sattacked with a club, or with stones, the 
‘*¢argument would have been unanswerable, 
**¢and I should feel myself compelled to give 
***up the Defence, in despair. But, surely, I 
***need not tell you, Gentlemen, how wide is 
‘* *the difference between sticks or stones and 
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‘¢ ¢double-triggered loaded rifles, cocked, at your 
‘¢ ‘breast.’ The effect of this image, exhibited 
‘‘in this great orator’s peerless manner, cannot 
‘*be described. I dare not attempt to deline- 
‘ate the paroxysm of emotion which it excited 
‘¢in every heart. The result of the whole was, 
‘‘that the Prisoner was acquitted, with the 
‘*perfect approbation, I believe, of the numer- 
What 
‘‘was it that gave such transcendent force to 
‘‘the eloquence of Henry? His reasoning 
‘‘nowers were good; but they have been 
‘‘equalled, and more than equalled, by those of 
‘‘many other men. His imagination was ex- 
‘‘ceedingly quick, and inexpressibly happy. 
‘¢ But his most irresistible charm was the vivid 
‘feeling of his cause with which he spoke. 
‘*Such feeling infallibly communicates itself to 
‘*the breast of the hearer.” 

The Rev. Doctor Archibald Alexander, in the 
article already quoted from the Princeton Re- 
view, bears similar testimony to the character- 
istics of Mr. Henry’s oratory. He also heard 
him defending a criminal; and he gives the 
few words in which he requested the Court to 
adjourn the trial, to the next day, after the day 
had been spent in the examination of the wit- 
nesses. ‘*The impression made by these few 
‘* words,” adds Doctor Alexander, ‘‘ was such 


| ‘Sas, I assure myself, ro one can ever conceive 


‘*by seeing them in print. In the countenance, 
‘‘action, and intonation of the speaker, there 
‘was expressed such an intensity of feeling, 
‘*that all my doubts were dispelled; never 
‘again did I question whether Henry felt, or 
‘* only acted a feeling.” After giving a further 


relating several incidents, showing his power, 
Doctor Alexander continues, as follows: ‘‘The 
‘*nower of Henry’s eloquence was due, jirst, to 
‘*the greatness of his emotion and passion, ac- 
‘*companied with a versatility which enabled 
‘him to assume, at once, any emotion or 
“passion which was suited to his ends. Not 
‘**less indispensable, secondly, was a matchless 
‘‘perfection of the organs of expression, in- 
‘*cluding the entire apparatus of voice, intona- 
‘tion, pause, gesture, attitude, and indescrib- 
‘fable play of countenance. In no instance 
‘*did he ever indulge in an expression which 
‘*was not instantly recognized as nature itself; 
‘‘vet some of his penetrating and subduing 
**tones were absolutely peculiar and as inimi- 
‘*table as they were indescribable. These were 
‘*felt by every hearer, in all their force. His 
‘mightiest feelings were sometimes indicated 
‘‘and communicated by a long pause, aided by 
‘Fan eloquent aspect, and some significant use 
‘tof his finger.” ‘‘ Patrick Henry, of course, 
‘‘owed much to his singular insight into the 
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‘¢ feelings of the common mind.” Had I time, 
I would gladly insert the entire article; but I 
will only add, here, that Mr. Henry’s appear- 
ance struck Doctor Alexander, at first, as that 
of an old clergyman; and he found him, in his 
latter days, spending much of his time in read- 
ing the works of such authors as Sherlock and 
Tillotson. Perhaps this turn of mind accounts 
for his failure to read through Hume’s Zssays, 
lent to him by Jefferson, and not Hume’s 
History, as stated by Mr. Pollard. 

It has always been considered a test of an 
orator of the highest order, that he be able to 
attempt and sustain bold flights, which, from 
the iaouths of others, would be ridiculous for 
want of power to sustain them. Take, for ex- 
ample, the splendid apostrophe of Demosthenes 
to the manes of the heroes of Marathon, Plata, 
etc. ; and the bold figure of Cicero, representing 
the rocks and mountains as moved with horror, 
at the bare recital of the enormities of Verres. 
These, alone, would entitle Demosthenes and 
Cicero to the highest niche, in the temple of 
fame. ‘Tried by this test, Patrick Henry shows 
himself in no way their inferior. Before a more 


illustrious audience than ever hung upon the 
lips of Greek or Roman, the Virginia Conven- 
tion of 1788, he attempted and achieved, with 


complete success, a flight as perilous and as 
eloquent. Towards the close of the great de- 
bate, and while making his last great effort 
to defeat a form of government which, he 
believed, would be ruinous to his country; in 
the language of his eloquent biographer, whose 
account was derived from eye-witnesses: ‘‘ After 
‘‘describing, in accents which spoke to the 
**soul, and to which every bosom deeply re- 
‘*sponded, the awful immensity of the question 
‘*to the present and future generations, and the 
‘throbbing apprehensions with which he look- 
‘‘ed to the issue, he passed from the house and 
‘from the earth, and, looking as he said, 
‘**beyond that horizon which binds mortal 
‘*¢ eves,’ he pointed, with a countenance and ac- 
‘tion that made the blood run back upon the 
‘aching heart, to those celestial beings who 
‘‘were hovering over the scene and waiting, 
‘‘with anxiety, for a decision which involved 
‘‘the happiness or misery of more than half the 
‘““human race. To those, with the same thrill- 
‘ing look and action, he had just addressed 
‘‘an invocation that made every nerve shudder 
‘‘with supernatural horror; when, lo! a storm, 
‘at that instant, arose, which shook the whole 
‘building, and the spirits whom he called 
“seemed to have come at his bidding. Nor did 
‘his eloquence or the storm immediately cease ; 
“but, availing himself of the incident, with a 
‘*master’s art, he seemed to mix in the fight of 
“‘his ethereal auxiliaries and, in the language 
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‘of one of his opponents, the late learned Judge 
‘‘Archibald Stewart, of Augusta ‘rising on 
‘***the wings of the tempest, to seize upon the 
‘* artillery of Heaven, and direct its fiercest 
‘**thunders against the heads of his adversa- 
‘* *ries,’” The scene became insupportable ; and 
the house rose without the formality of adjourn- 
ment, the members rushing from their seats, 
with precipitation and confusion. 

The effects of this grand scene were never 
forgotten by the audience. Doctor Alexander 
records the account given him, by General 
Posey, a man of observation and cool judg- 
ment, whose nerves had been hardened by the 
Revolutionary War and his contests with the 
Indians. He says: ‘‘he felt himself as fully 
‘* persuaded that the Constitution, if adopted, 
‘‘ would be our ruin, as of his own existence; 
‘¢vet subsequent reflection restored his former 
‘‘judgment, and his well-considered opinion 
‘*resumed its place.” 

But I need not multiply proof, further. I may 
well stop here, and ask, what orator of ancient 
or modern times exercised more complete sway 
over the human passions ? 

A brillant writer, in comparing Mirabeau and 
Uhatham, has said, ‘‘Sudden bursts, which 
‘¢seemed to be the effect of inspiration; short 
‘*sentences, which came like lightning—daz- 
‘¢zling, burning, striking down everything before 
‘‘them; sentences which, spoken, at critical 
‘moments, decided the fate of great questions ; 
**sentences which everybody still knows by 
‘*heart—in these, chiefly, lay the oratorical 
‘* power of both Chatham and Mirabeau.” 

In these, our great American orator will not 
suffer in comparison with the great Englishman 
or the great Frenchman. 

Let us examine, now, ‘‘the few certain 
‘thistorical evidences” adduced by Mr Pollard, 
to support his peculiar theory, which assigns 
to Patrick Henry a position onlyin the ranks 
of what is called, in America, ‘‘ Stump- 
‘* sneakers.” One would suppose that a gentle- 
man who has aspired to write history would 
know ‘‘ historical evidences” when he met with 
them. Certainly, the public havea right to 
demand, that those who put themselves 
forward, as historical writers, should carefully 
search and faithfully represent their ‘‘ historical 
** evidences.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Pollard, the most 
important fact in Henry’s life, touching the 
question he discusses, is his utter failure in the 
Continental Congress. Mr. Pollard asserts 
that Mr. Henry sat, for two whole years, in this 
body, so well qualified to hear him, without 
ever venturing to speak, once, though the most 
inspiring themes were debated, appealing to 
mind and heart, and calculated to stir men’s 
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hearts to their depths; and he doubts whether 
any great reputation had preceded him. This 
entire statement of Mr. Pollard is not only 
without foundation; but is contrary to the 
facts. It is true that the Congress which sat in 
1774 was well-qualified to hear and appreciate a 
great orator. The splendid eulogy of Lord 
— is alone sufficient to immortalize that 
ody. 

Patrick Henry sat in the Session of 1774, 
which lasted fifty-one days, and during the last 
seventy-four days of the succeeding Session, in 
1775, as is shown by the Journal; making his 
entire service one hundred and twenty-five 
days, instead of two years. He was not re- 
turned to Congress, because he had been ap- 
pointed Colonel of the First Virginia Regiment, 
on the fifth of August, 1775. The Continental 
Congress sat with closed doors: how has Mr. 
Pollard been informed that Patrick Henry 
‘*never ventured to speak, once?” His biog- 
rapher represents him as opening the first 
Session with a magnificent display of elo- 
quence; and Mr. Jefferson, who took his seat 
in the latter part of the Second Session, was 
told by the members, that, in the earlier 
Session, Henry ‘‘had captivated all, by his 
**bold and splendid eloquence.” (See letter of 
Jefferson, published in the Philadelphia Age 


July 29, 1867.) Nor is this all the evidence we 


have. John Adams served with Mr. Henry, 
during both Sessions, and kept a Diary. The 
Diary for the Session of 1774 has been pub- 
lished in the second Volume of the Life and 
Works of John Adams, by Charles Francis Adams. 
On page 357 of that Volume, John Adams re- 
cords that, previous to the opening of Con- 
gress, he was informed, by Duane, ‘‘that the 
‘*Virginians speak in raptures about Richard 
‘‘ Henry Lee and Patrick Henry, one the Cicero 
‘*and the other the Demosthenes of the age.” 
This establishes the reputation with which 
Henry entered Congress. On the first day of 
the Session, (see Page 365) Mr. Adams records 
that Patrick Henry made a speech, and gives 
some of the heads of his argument. There are 
published with Adams’s Diary, fragmentary 
notes of the debates, on several important 
questions. On each one, Mr. Henry is repre- 
sented as speaking, when the debate is in the 
Congress. On Pages 395-396, Mr. Adams 
sketches the prominent members; and he uses 
these words: ‘‘Lee, Henry, and Hooper are the 
‘‘orators.” On Pages 387-390, a debate is 
recorded, which, of itself, would entitle Mr. 
Henry to imperishable fame. 

The celebrated Joseph Galloway, who, after- 
wards proved himself to have been a disguised 
Tory, by openly joining the British Army, in- 
troduced a plan to settle the difficulties between 
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the Colonies and Great Britain, which was voted 
for, by five out of the eleven Colonies represented 
inthe Congress. Itwas cunningly devised, and, 
if successful, would have checked the tide of Rev- 
olution and prevented Independence. The 
plan provided for a British American Legisla- 
ture, to pass on all laws in which more than one 
Colony was concerned. It was advocated by 
Duane, Jay, and Edward Rutledge. Richard 
Henry Lee said he could not agree to it without 
consulting his constituents, thus indicating a 
willingness to accept it. Patrick Henry, alone, 
of all the speakers mentioned by Adams, op- 
posed it; and, so far as we can see, from the 
debate, defeated it; and this with a knowledge 
of the only alternative left to the Colonies, for 
he admits, in the debate, that the measures 
taken by the Congress would lead to War. 

No notes of the debates, during the next Ses- 
sion, are given in Mr. Adams’s Works, and we 
are without this contemporaneous testimony, as 
to the part taken by Mr. Henry. The Journal 
shows, however, that he was placed on many 
important Committees, and was the member 
selected by General Washington to present his 
first communication to Congress; thus showing, 
beyond question, his high standing in the body. 
When we remember that these Sessions of Con- 
gress were the only occasions on which Patrick 
Henry appeared before any other than a Virginia 
audience, and that his reputation, as an orator, 
became co-extensive with the Colonies, and far 
surpassed that of all of his contemporaries, it 
must have been that his appearance was not 
a failure, but a splendid success. So much for 
Mr. Pollard’s ‘‘most important fact.” 

Equally groundless is Mr. Pollard’s second 
‘¢ historical evidence.” He asserts that Mr. Henry 
‘‘remained silent when the proposition for 
‘Independence was about to be decided by the 
‘¢Virginia Convention ;” and that, ‘‘ although 
‘¢a member of the Committee that drafted the 
‘Declaration of Rights and the first Constitu- 
‘tion of Virginia, Mr. Henry spoke on none 
‘tof these inspiring themes, and permitted 
‘‘another member of his Committee to offer the 
‘Resolution of Independence.” 

Mr. Pollard hints at his authority for these 
assertions, in the following words: ‘‘there has 
‘*been brought to light, in modern times, a very 
‘curious letter from General Charles Lee, 
‘written in May, 1775, in which he refers to 
‘*Mr. Henry, on the supposition of a letter from 
‘*the latter taking grounds against Indepen- 
‘“‘dence.” (American Archives, Fifth Series, i., 
96.) Charity leads me to believe that Mr. 
Pollard never saw the letter of General Lee, 
to which he refers. It is dated on the seventh 
of May, 1776, and not 1775. It does not refer 
to any letter from Mr. Henry, but to a conversation 
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with him, on the day before. It does not repre- 
sent Mr. Henry as taking ground against 
Independence, but as holding that the pulse of 
France and Spain ought to be felt, before In- 
dependence should be declared—that is the Re- 
solution be made public. The following extracts 
from the letter show how Mr. Pollard has 
misstated it. 

‘Tf I had not the highest opinion of your 
‘‘character and liberal way of thinking, I 
‘‘would not venture to address myself to 
‘vou; and if I were not equally persuaded of 
‘‘the great weight and influence which the 
‘*transcendent abilities you possess must natur- 
‘Sally confer, I should not give myself the 
‘trouble of writing, nor you the trouble of 
‘treading, this long letter. Since our conver- 
‘sation, yesterday, my thoughts have been 
‘* solely employed on the great question, whether 
‘*Independence ought or ought not to be imme- 
‘* diately declared.” * * * ‘* You say, with great 
‘¢justice, that we ought, previously, to have 
‘*felt the pulse of France and Spain. I more 
‘than believe, I am almost confident, that it 
‘*has been done; at least, I can assert upon 
‘*recollection, that some of the Committee of 
‘¢ Secrecy have assured me that the sentiments 
‘tof both these Courts, or their agents, have 
‘*been sounded and were found to be as favour- 
‘Sable as could be wished.” The writer then 
proceeds to argue that an immediate declara- 
tion of Independence would be best, in every 
contingency. So far from this letter showing 
that Mr. Henry was opposed to Independence, 
it undertakes to assure him that the only pre- 
cautionary steps which he had urged should 
have been first taken, before an open declaration, 
nad been taken; and thus shows that Mr. Henry 
must have been an advocate of the immediate 
declaration, if satisfied with General Lee’s 
statement. 

The Resolution of the Virginia Convention, 
directing our Delegates in Congress to move a 
declaration of Independence, in that body, 
contained also a direction that they unite in 
measures for forming a Confederation of the 
Colonies and foreign alliances: and it was 
resolved, at the same time, and as a part of the 
same set of Resolutions, that a Committee be 
appointed to prepare a Declaration of Rights 
and a Plan of Government for the Colony. 
Mr. Pollard is correct in saying that Mr. Henry 
was placed upon this Committee; but he is in 
error, in asserting that another member of this 
Committee offered the Resolution of Indepen- 
dence. As the Committee was not appointed 
until after the Resolution of Independence had 
passed, it could not have emanated from the 
Committee: and Thomas Nelson, who proposed 
the Resolutions to the Convention, was not 


placed on the Committee provided by them, he 
being Delegate-elect to the Congress. The 
Resolution was reported to the Convention, from 
the Committee of the Whole, on the fifteénth 
of May, nine days after the conversation between 
General Lee and Mr. Henry. (See Journal, 11 
June, 1776). 

The order in which the three great transactions 
should occur, which went to establish Indepen- 
dence, to wit: the open Declaration, the Con- 
federation, and Treaties with foreign powers, 
was the subject of grave discussion amongst 
the warmest advocates of Independence. 
Mr. Henry’s contemporaneous letters show that 
he thought the Confederation should be first 
made, then the open Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and, then, Treaties of Alliance with for- 
eign powers; and that steps ought to be taken, 
immediately, to secure France and Spain, before 
Great Britain could forestall the Colonies, at 
their Courts. In writing to John Adams, on 
the twentieth of May, 1776, he says: ‘* Before 
‘*this reaches you, the Resolution for finally 
‘¢separating from Britain will be handed to 
**Congress, by Colonel Nelson. J put up with 
‘*it, in the present form, for the sake of unanimity. 
‘*? Tis not quite so pointed as I could wish, Excuse 
‘‘me for telling you what I think of immense 
‘‘importance; ‘tis to anticipate the enemy at 
‘‘the French Court.” * * * ‘Excuse me, 
‘‘again. The Confederacy—that must precede 
‘‘an open Declaration of Independency and 
‘* foreign alliances.” (See Life of Adams, i., 201.) 
In Mr. Adams’s reply (See the same work, ix., 
386) he says: ‘‘I esteem it an honor and a 
‘*happiness, that my opinion so often coincides 
‘‘with yours. It has ever appeared to me that 
‘“*the natural course and order of things was 
‘*this; for every Colony to institute a Govern- 
‘“ment; for all the Colonies to Confederate, 
‘Sand define the limits of the Continental 
‘¢Constitution; then to declare the Colonies a 
‘sovereign State or number of confederated, 
‘*sovereign States; and, last of all, to form 
‘*Treaties with foreign powers.” 

Richard Henry Lee wrote to Mr. Henry, on 
the twentieth of April, 1776, expressing his 
views on the subject, and setting forth, sub- 
stantially, the views expressed by Mr. Henry. 
I have his letter in manuscript. On the twentieth 
of May, following, Mr. Henry replied to him, 
using this language: ‘‘ Your sentiments, as to 
‘*the necessary progress of this great affair, 
‘*correspond with mine.” (See Campbell’s His- 
tory of Virginia, 648.) While the exact order 
was not followed, as suggested by Mr. Henry, 
yet Congress was impressed with the importance 
of making their action, on each branch of the 
subject, as nearly contemporaneous as possible ; 
and, on the same day that a Committee was 
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appointed to draft a Declaration of Indepen- 

dence, it was resolved to appoint Committees to 

ao a form of Confederation, and a plan of 
jes. (See Journal, 11 June, 1776.) 

So far, then, from Mr. Henry’s ‘‘taking 
‘grounds against Independence,” it appears, by 
his contemporaneous correspondence, that he 
held the same views on the subject entertained 
by Richard Henry Lee, the mover of the Resolu- 
tion in Congress, and by John Adams, the great 
advocate of the Resolution, in debate. 

But, perhaps, Mr. Pollard might answer 
that ‘‘all this does not prove that Mr. Henry 
‘*spoke on this inspiring theme, and J have as- 
** serted that he did not.” 

Strange as it may seem, one of the very 
authors quoted by Mr. Pollard proves, conclu- 
sively, the fact that Mr. Henry did speak, on this 
great occasion, and with tremendous effect. 
Had Mr. Pollard read ‘‘ Appendix, No. 38,” to 
Randall’s Life of Jefferson, he would have seen 
this question ably discussed by the Hon. Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, in a letter to the author, and the 
fact developed that Edmund Randolph, once an 
enemy to Mr. Henry, stated, in his Oration over 
the dead body of Edmund Pendleton; ‘that 
‘*the Resolution of Independence was drawn 
‘*by Pendleton; was offered in Committee by 
‘*Nelson; and was sustained, against all opposi- 
‘*tion, by Henry, with that abounding energy 
‘*and eloquence of which he was a master.” The 
Journal shows that the Resolution was wnani- 
mously adopted, by the Convention, on being re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole. It 
was, therefore, in the Committee of the Whole 
that Henry sustained it against all opposition, 
and brought about unanimity; and, so far as 
the testimony of Edmund Randolph, a member 
of the Convention, goes, Henry was the only 
advocate of the Resolution, in debate—if there 
were others, they were forgotten; and only the 
Colossus of the debate was remembered. 

Mr. Grigsby refers to the Virginia Gazette, 
November 2nd, 1803, in the State Library, as 
authority for his statement. I have examined 
the authority, and find it contains a more 
splendid testimony to Mr. Henry’s effort on the 
occasion, than was remembered by Mr. Grigsby, 
when he wrote his letter. Edmund Randolph 
is reported as saying, that, in enforcing the Re- 
solution of Independence: ‘‘Henry’s eloquence 
‘‘unlocked the secret springs of the human 
‘theart, robbed danger of all its terror, and 
“broke the keystone in the arch of ‘royal 
‘** power.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


—Iowa city has sold its public library, and 
is now going to invest it in a theatre. 
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Il.—THE CONSTITUTION FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A LETTER FROM THE REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 
IN NEW YORK, ORGANIZING AN OPPOSITION 
T0 THE RATIFICATION OF 1T, ‘‘ AS IT WAS PRO- 
“POSED BY THE LATE CONVENTION TO THE 
“RESPECTIVE STATES FOR THEIR ADOPTION.” 


FRoM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN THE COL- 
LECTION OF THE EDITOR. 


New York May 18. 1788. 
Sir, 

The importance of the Subject upon which 
we address you, we trust will be a sufficient 
apology for the liberty we take. 

The ‘System of government proposed by the 
late Convention to the respective States for 
their Adoption, involves in it Questions and 
Consequences in the highest Degree interesting 
to the People of these States. 

While we see in common with our Brethren 
of the other States, the Necessity of making 
alterations in our present existing federal Govern- 
ment: We cannot but apprehend that the one 
proposed in its room, contains in it principles 
dangerous to public Liberty and Safety. 

It would far exceed the bounds of a Letter to 
detail to you our objections to the proferred 
Constitution; and it is the less necessary we 
should do it, as they are well stated in a publi- 
cation, which we take the liberty of transmit- 
ting you in a series of Letters from the federal 
Farmer to the Republican. We renounce all 
Ideas of local Objections and confine ourselves 
to such only as affect the cause of general 
liberty, and are drawn from those genuine re- 
publican principles and maxims which we con- 
sider as the glory of our Country, and which 
gave rise to the late glorious revolution, and 
supported the Patriots of America in effecting it 

Impressed with these Sentiments we hold it a 
duty we owe our Country, our Posterity and the 
Rights of Mankind to use our best endeavours 
to procure amendments to the System previous 
to its adoption. 

To accomplish this desireable event it is of 
Importance that those States which have not 
yet acceded to the plan should open a Corre- 
spondence, and maintain a Communication— 
That they should understand one another on 
the Subject, and unite in the Amendments they 
propose. 

With this view we address you on the Subject 
and request a free Correspondence may be 
opened between such Gentlemen in your State 
as are of Opinion with us on the Subject of 
Amendments. We request your Opinion on the 
matter, and that you would state such amend- 
ments as you judge necessary to be made. 
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We think it would conduce very much to 

romote Union, and prevent discord and an 
hostile disposition among the States if a cor- 
respondence could be brought about between 
the Conventions of your State, Virginia and 
this, who we presume will be in Session at the 
same time. We have the highest hopes that 
such a Measure wou’d produce the happiest 
effects—We shall write to Virginia and propose 
it, and wish your Convention may be inclined 
to agree to it—We have every reason to believe 
it will be agreeable to ours. 
p It is not yet declared who are the Members 
elected for our Convention—The Ballots are to 
be counted the last Tuesday in this Month— 
But, by the best Information received from the 
different Counties, we have not a doubt of their 
being a decided and considerable Majority re- 
turned, who are opposed to the Constitution in 
its present Form. A number of the leading 
Characters, who will compose the Opposition in 
our Convention, are associated with us. We 
are anxious to form a Union with our Friends 
in the other States, and to manifest to the Con- 
tinent, and to the World, that our Opposition to 
this Constitution does not arise from an impa- 
tience under the restraint of good government, 
from local or state attachments, from interested 
motives, or party Spirit—But from the purer 
sentiments of the love of Liberty, an Attach- 
ment to republican Principles, and an adherence 
to those Ideas which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the late revolution, and which animated 
the most illustrious patriots to undertake and 
persevere in the glorious but arduous contest. 


In behalf of the federal 
Republican Committee, 


I have the Honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obed. Servant 
JoHN LAMB 
Chairman 
Hon’ble NaTHANIEL PEABopy Esqr 


PS. We shall write to North & South Carolina 
on the general Subject of this Letter—But as 
their Conventions will not be in Session at the 
time that yours, Virginia, and ours will, we 
cannot propose a correspondence between them 


—A tombstone in Texas has the following 
inscription: 

‘*He remained to the last a decided friend 
‘‘and supporter of Democratic principles and 


** measures. 
“‘the Lord.” 
His. Maa. Vol. II. 19. 


Blessed are the dead who die in 


IV.—HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL REM- 
INISCENCES OF CHENANGO-COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—ContTinvED FROM PAGE 234. 


By 8. S. Ranpatt, LL.D., Late SuPERINTEND- 


ENT OF PuBLic SCHOOLS OF THE City OF NEW 
York. 


IX.—THE TOWN AND VILLAGE OF GREENE, 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS—THE BIRDSALL FAMILY 
—THE VILLAGE.—PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS.—The first settlement 
of the town of GREENE, which was formed in 
1798, from parts of Union and Jericho, dates 
back to 1794, when Conrad Sharpe, a Dutch- 
man, located himself about two miles North of 
the present village, and was, soon afterwards, 
followed by a number of his countrymen, who 
formed a considerable little hamlet. Stephen 
Ketchum, David Bradley, Derick Race, Joseph 
Tillotson, Elder Gray, and Elisha Smith, a few 
years later, effected settlements in the town; 
and the latter gentleman became the Agent of 
the Hornby Estate, surveyed the town, and, in 
1806, laid out the present village, which, then, 
was known by the name of ‘* Hornby.” 

The original patentees of the township, 
embracing fifteen thousand, eight hundred, and 
thirty-five acres, were Malachi Treat and 
William W. Morris, in 1788, and it was desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ French Tract,” and subsequently 
divided by their Agent, Charles Felix Buloigne, 
assisted by Captain John Harris, of Norwich, a 
surveyor, into one hundred and fifty lots, 
exclusive of that portion of the village-plot, on 
the East side of the river, known as the 
‘*French village-plot,” and occupied, at that 
period, or soon afterwards, by eight or ten 
French refugees, with their families. 

The first of these French settlers appears to 
have been Simon Barnett, a Creole, from the 
West Indies, who arrived from Philadelphia, 
as the pioneer of the company. His son, 
Charles F. Barnett, now, or recently, residing 
near the village, is the sole survivor of these 
original settlers. Among their number was 
M. Dutremore, who was the purchaser of the 
tract from the original patentees, and contracted 
with the settlers. Talleyrand, the celebrated 
French Minister, in company with one of his 
countrymen, in Philadelphia, visited the place, 
in 1795, and took with him, on his departure, 
as his Private Secretary, a son of M. Dutremont. 
Captain Joseph Juliand emigrated from France 
to the settlement, in 1797. Dutremont was 
accidentally drowned, while fording a river, on 
horseback, on his way to Philadelphia; and 
the land purchased by him reverted to the 
original patentees. Most of the French emi- 
grants, with the exception of Captain Juliand, 
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left the place, discouraged, and joined a settle- 
ment, below Towanda, in Pennsylvania. 
Among the earliest permanent settlers in the 
town, prior to 1797, were Captain Joseph 
Juliand, Nathaniel Kellogg, Zopher Betts, 
Benajah Loomis, Cornelius Hill, Daniel Tre- 
muine, (who located on the East side of the 
river, in 1793) Nathan Bennett, Joshua Root, 
Eleazer Skinner, Thomas, Joab, and Aden 
Elliott, Roswell Fitch, Philo Clemmons, Captain 
Mandeville, Simeon and Benjamin Jones, Har- 
den Bennett, Record Wilbur, and Deacon 
Richards, on the ‘‘Chenango-road,” leading to 
Bainbridge, from 1792 to 1795; and, on the 
West side of the river, in the southern portion 
of the town, James and ‘Herman Terwilliger, Eli- 
sha and Noah Gilbert, Stephen Palmer, and Jo- 
seph and Cornish Messenger, about the year 1796. 
The first town-meeting was held at the tavern 
of Conrad Sharp, in April, 1798, and was pre- 
sided over by Nathaniel Kellogg. Benajah 
Loomis was chosen Supervisor, John Hallenback, 
Town Clerk, and James Wiley, Isaac Perry, 
and Allen Button, Assessors. The first grist- 
mill was built, in 1794, by Abraham Storm and 
Henry Vorse; and the first saw-mill by Mr. 
Sharp, in 1795. Elisha Smith kept the first 
store in the village, at about the commencement 
of the present century. The first frame house 
was erected in 1803, by Thomas Wattles, on 


the site of the present ‘+ Chenango-house.” 
Doctor Charles Josslyn opened, at Sharp’s inn, 
the first physician’s office, in 1805, and removed 
to the village, during the succeeding year, 
where he remained in practice for twenty years, 
and, in 1817, was promoted to the Bench of 





County Court of Common Pleas. The first 
organized church was the Baptist, in East 
Greene, Elder Nathaniel Kellogg, in 1795; the 
second, in 1807, Elder Jeduthan Gray. Enoch 
Greene opened the first school, in East Greene, 
in 1796, and taught ten years; an Englishman, 
by the name of Cartwright, however, appears 
to have taught near Chenango Forks, as early as 
1794. 

Among the subsequent settlers in Greene, 
prior to 1820, were Charles Cameron, Agent of 
the Hornby estate, Benjamin Birdsall, Robert 
Monell, Charles and Anthony Squires, Doctor 
William D. Purple, Warren Gray, Elijah 
Rathbone, Alvah Hunt, William Hatch, Benjamin 
Birdsall, Junior, Doctor George Birdsall, Maurice | 
Birdsall, Maurice Birdsall, Junior, Joseph | 
Juliand, Junior, Frederick Juliand, and George 
W. Juliand. 

Tue BrrpsaLL Famity.—From an article in 
the Chenango American, published in Greene, I 
have taken the liberty to abridge the following | 
sketch of the Birdsall family, communicated by 
Doctor Purple. 
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Colonel Benjamin Birdsall, with his sons, 
Benjamin, Junior, George, and Maurice, came into 
the town, in 1816, from Columbia-county, which 
he had represented in the Legislatures of 1792 
and °3, 1796, and 1804. He held a Colonel’s 
Commission, in the Revolutionary War, and 
occupied a prominent position in the early 
history of the State; was a member of the 
Convention, held in 1801, for the amendment of 
the Constitution ; and possessed great enterprise 
and force of character, combined with the most 
pleasing and popular manners. After attaining 
to the advanced age of eighty-eight years, he 
died, in 1828, at his residence, in ,Greene, uni- 
versally esteemed and lamented. 

Colonel Birdsall’s eldest son, Benjamin Bird- 
sall, Junior, resided, for many years, a few miles 
West of the village, and sustained a high repu- 
tation as a local magistrate and an intelligent, 
upright citizen. His son, Benjamin was an 
officer in the War of 1812, and, while in com- 
mand of the military station, at Greenbush, 
near Albany, in 1818, was shot by James 
Hamilton, one of his soldiers, who was after- 
wards convicted and executed in Albany. His 
brothers were Samuel Birdsall, of Waterloo, 
Seneca-county,—a Member of Congress, in 
1838-9, and, by profession, a lawyer, recently 
deceased; Doctor William Birdsall, of Wayne, 
Steuben-county ; and George Birdsall, a farmer, 
in Pennsylvania; and his sisters, Mrs. Noah 
Ely, of New Berlin, and Melinda Birdsall, who 
died, unmarried, a few years since, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George Birdsall, the second son of Colonel 
Benjamin Birdsall, settled, as a physician, in 
the village of Greene, and became the father of 
two daughters, one of whom was the wife of 
David O. Perry, formerly a Teller in the Bank 
of Chenango, and, subsequently, a clergyman, 
of Springfield, Illinois; and the other the wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Payne of the same place. 

Maurice Birdsall, the third son of the origi- 


nal Colonel Birdsall, was a farmer, and lived 


in the village of Greene, occupying the old 
family homestead. He had the reputation of a 
high-toned, upright man, and was universally 
respected and esteemed, up to the period of his 
death, at the age of seventy-eight years, in 
1852. His widow, formerly Ann Purple of 
Greene, still, in 1872, survives him. He left 
eight children, viz.: 1. John Birdsall, graduate 
of one of the eastern Colleges, a student of 
law in the office of his uncle, James Birdsall, 
at Norwich,— partner in the law-office of 
Robert Monell, about the year 1817, and, sub- 
sequently, in the year 1823, at the age of 
twenty-five years, appointed from Chautauqua- 
county, his then residence, Circuit Judge of the 
Eighth Judicial Circuit, a position which he re- 
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signed, on account of his health, in 1829, after 
which, in 1831, he represented Chautauqua- 
county, in the Assembly, and was elected, in 
1832, to the Senate, where he remained until 
1835, when he resigned. In 1837, he emigrated 
to Texas, where he was received with open 
arms by the founders of the new Republic, be- 
cume a law-partner of President Sam. Houston 
and Attorney-general, which office he continued 
to hold, until his death, in 1839. He,was a man 
of rare and brilliant endowments, and highly 
attractive social qualities. 2. Ann, wife of the 
Hon. Alvah Hunt, them a partner in the 
flourishing mercantile establishment of Rath- 
bone ‘& Hatch, and who afterwards represented 
the Sixth Senate District, in the Legislature, 
from 1839 to 1843. and, subsequently, held the 
office of State Treasurer. Mr. Hunt died in 
New York, in 1859. Mrs. Hunt was a most 
amiable, attractive, and intelligent lady, and 
mingled, for many years, in the highest circles 
of the State Capital, an universal favorite. 
She is still living, (1872) in Greene, and though 
a great sufferer, from protracted physical disease, 
still retains those cheerful and agreeable cha- 
racteristics for which she was formerly so dis- 
tinguished. 3. Polly, who became the wife of 
the Hon. Thomas A. Johnson, of Steuben; and 
died, in 1865. 4. Benjamin, a farmer of Wis- 
consin and, more recently, of Iowa, with a 
numerous family to perpetuate the ancestral 
name. 5. Emeline, married to Robert O. 
Reynolds, District Attorney of Chenango-county, 
in 1842—3, and ’4, and who died in 1856. Mrs. 
Reynolds still resides in Greene. 6. Maurice, 
Junior, engaged during the past thirty years in 
mercantile and other business pursuits. 7. 
Louisa, who died, in 1859, wife of the late 
Judge Barnes, of Steuben. 8. James, a 
physician of Wisconsin. 

James Birdsall, formerly of Norwich, fourth 
son of Colonel Benjamin Birdsall and brother 
of Benjamin, Junior, George, and Maurice, left 
the family homestead, at an early date, prob- 
ably about 1808. A sketch of his progress and 
character has already been given in connection 
with Norwich. He subsequently removed to 
Michigan, where he died, a few years since. 
His eldest son, Henry Huntington, is an At- 
torney, at Addison, Steuben-county; Charles J., 
Benjamin, and Maurice, are merchants, at Fen- 
tonville, Michigan. Adelaide became the wife 
of William M. Fenton of Norwich, subse- 
quently Lieutenant-governor of Michigan, and 
who was one of the founders of Fentonville. 
Sarah became the wife of Henry Dillaye, of 
Syracuse; and Elizabeth, Rizpab, and Catharine 
are residents of San Francisco, California. 

Noah Ely, Esq., of New Berlin, who married 
one of the daughters of Benjamin Birdsall, 
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Junior, was a native of Massachusetts, in the 
vicinity of Williamstown, and graduated at 
Williams-college. After leaving this institu- 
tion, he entered his name, as a student, in the 
law-oftice of Counsellor Foote, of Albany, and, 
after the usual preliminary course, was admitted. 
About the year 1812, he removed to Chenango- 
county, and, after a brief law partnership with 
Peter B. Garnsey, established himself, in the 
following year, in the village of New Berlin, 
where he continued to reside, until his death, 
which occurred on the thirtieth of January, 
1871, at the advanced age of eighty-six years. 

Mr. Ely was a man of very superior intellect- 
ual acquirements and literary culture. With a 
heart ever ‘‘open as day, to melting charity,” 
and social and domestic qualities of the highest 
order, he united great personal dignity, and all 
the graces and virtues of the Christian character. 
He represented the County, in the Legislature 
of 1832; and was universally respected and 
esteemed as a man of stern integrity, solid 
worth, in all the relations of life, a safe and 
judicious counsellor, a genial companion, and a 
trusty friend. Many and grievous domestic 
sorrows and afflictions encompassed his life and 
lacerated his heart; but, through them all, he 
was upborne and sustained by a firm reliance 
upon an overruling Providence, by the consola- 
tions of religion, and the sympathy of those by 
whom he was surrounded. His memory will 
long be cherished by those to whom he was 
best known amid the scenes and associations 
of his long and useful life. 

VILLAGE OF GREENE.—About twelve miles, 
in a south-westerly direction from Oxford, fol- 
lowing the course of the Chenango-river, and 
situated on the West side of that river, lies the 
beautiful and flourishing village of Greene, 
fifty years ago, a small cluster of neat white 
residences, with ample grounds, and surrounded 
by flowers, and trees, and pleasant walks; its 
two principal and only streets intersecting each 
other at right angles; and its one or two grace- 
ful churches rising high above the humbler 
tenements in their vicinity. Here resided 
Charles Cameron, the wealthy Agent of the 
‘‘Hornby Tract,” Benjamin Birdsall, Joseph 
Juliand, with his younger brothers, George and 
Frederick, Robert Monell, Alvah Hunt, Charles 
and Anthony Squires, merchants, William M. 
Patterson, Adam G. Ransom, Warren Gray, and 
Doctors Levi Farr and William D. Purple. 

PrrsoNAL ReEcoLLECTIONS.—Mr. Cameron 
was a large, portly, agreeable man; gentlemanly 
in his manners; and of .attractive social quali- 
ties; the two Squires were prominent business- 
men, and active politicians; Warren Gray and 
Doctor Purple also exerted great influence, in 
political circles. The former, for many years, 
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filled the position of Deputy Sheriff; and the 
latter, although somewhat eccentric and pecu- 
liar in his manners, possessed an active and 
energetic intellect, and, in addition to his pro- 
fessional pursuits, devoted a large portion of 


his time to the local antiquities of his own and 
the adjacent towns, and to the delivery of 


— scientific and _ historical lectures. 
bert Monell, at that period, was engaged in 
the practice of the law; stood high at the Bar; 
and was one of the most popular men in the 
County. He was, successively, elected to the 
Legislature, appointed District Attorney, and, 
subsequently, Circuit Judge of the District, on 
the promotion of Judge Samuel Nelson to the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the State. 
Judge Monell was, indeed, one of nature’s 
noblemen. Of fine personal appearance and 
fascinating manners; accessible, warm-hearted, 
benevolent, and a universal favorite with all 
classes, he uniformly commanded the respect 
and confidence of the community, generally. 
From the effects of a severe illness, his hair 
became of a silvery whiteness, at an early 
period of life. With him, was associated, as a 
law-partner, at about this time, William M. 
Patterson—a man who, without any of the 
personal graces, winning manners, or flowing 
courtesy of his associate—indeed, with a rather 
saturnine and repulsive exterior, by the mere 
force of his abilities and talents, worked his 
way to distinction at the Bar, and in the legis- 
lative councils of the State. A few years, sub- 
sequently, Robert B. Monell, a nephew of the 
Judge, became a partner in the law-office— 
afterwards removing to the city of Hudson, 
where, I believe, he still resides. Joseph, 
George, and Frederick Juliand, were, at this 
time, wealthy merchants, and among the most 
respected and esteemed citizens of the County 
—the former and latter having, subsequently, 
ably represented its interests in the State Legis- 
lature. Mr. Ransom was an industrious, plod- 
ding, and successful lawyer. 

Any account of Greene would be imperfect 
which should fail to embrace that eccentric, 
but, occasionally, brilliant meteor, Doctor 
Charles Josslyn—once an honored and highly 
respected citizen, and occupying a seat on the 
Common Pleas Bench; but, even at the early 
period to which these sketches relate, a falling 
and wandering star, magnificent in ruin. The 
Doctor, in his lowest estate, possessed much 
native dignity; was proud of his personal 
appearance; and unforgetful of his antecedant 
glories. 

Doctor Levi Farr was one of the oldest aid 
most respected citizens of Greene, as well in 
his social as professional capacity. He was a 
brother of Bela Farr, of Norwich; enjoyed a 
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wide reputation, as a physician; amassed 
quite a large fortune; and lived to a good old 
age, universally regarded and esteemed. 

Alvah Hunt, then of the firm of Rathbone & 
Hunt, merchants, was a most estimable and 
agreeable man. He was a State Senator, in 
1840, and, subsequently, for several years, State 
Treasurer; a man of whom any community 
might be proud—large-hearted, amiable, ener- 
getic, and able. His accomplished lady will 
long be remembered in the social circles, at 
home and abroad, as the impersonation of grace, 
beauty, and talent. 

The first newspaper established in Greene was 
The Chenango Patriot, by Nathan Randall, in 
conjunction with Joseph M. Farr, in 1830. It 
remained in existence for a few years only; and 
was succeeded by the Chenango American. 

Mr. Nathan Randall was a son of Deacon 
Charles Randall, of Norwich; and, after a brief 
residence in New York, in the employ of the 
National Advocate and Herald printing-establish- 
ments, he removed to Syracuse, where he accu- 
mulated a large property by railroad and other 
speculations; and died in 1872. His first wife 
was a daughter of Robert Monell, of Greene. 

Mr. Farr was a son of Bela Farr, of Norwich; 
and, after spending a few years in the Journal 
office, at that place, removed, with Mr. Hatch, 
of New Berlin, to Norwalk, Ohio, as joint 
Editor of the Haperimentalist. He was, after- 
wards, elected a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of Ohio, and remained in that State 
until his death, a few years since. 


4.—THE TOWN AND VILLAGE OF SHERBURNE — 
EARLY SETTLEMENTS—VILLAGE OF SHERBURNE 
—PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ear.y SETTLEMENTS.—Sherburne was formed 
from a part of Paris, Oneida-county, in 1795. 
The original ‘‘Certificate of Survey” of the 
lands included in this town and the adjoining 
town of Smyrna, on the West, was given to the 
purchaser from the State, William 8. Smith, on 
the sixth of April, 1793, and the Patent issued 
on the sixteenth of April, 1794. The first 
settlement appears, from a statement of the 
venerable William Newton, now, if still living, 
in his eighty-eighth year, and published in the 
Sherburne News, in 1871, to have been made in 
the South-west quarter of the town, in 1793, by 
the grantees or assignees of Smith, twelve in 
number, viz. : Cornelius Clark, Josiah Lathrop, 
John Gray, Junior, Joel Northrup, Joel Hatch, 
Eleazer Lathrop, Newcomb Raymond, Nathaniel 
Gray, Abram Raymond, Elijah Gray, James 
Raymond, and Timothy Hatch, with their 
associates, John and Ezra Lathrop, John 
Hibbard, Amos’ Cole, Elijah Foster, Elisha 
Gray, John Gray, Senior, and David Perry. 
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These men were originally from Litchfield- 
county, Connecticut; and, after spending some 
two years at Duanesburgh, in Albany-county, 
whither they first immigrated, they finally 
effected permanent homes in the south-westerly 
portion of the present town of Sherburne. With 
the exception of Joel Hatch, they were all 
farmers; he being a manufacturer of Spinning 
W heels, which appear to have been speedily 
introduced into the families of the settlers, and 
‘*upon which musical instruments” says Mr. 
Newton, ‘‘they gave lessons to their daughters, 
‘‘who grew up strong and healthy.” These 
ancient instruments, it is quite unnecessary to 
say, have, in the progress of the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, given place to the 
modern pianos, with far different results. 

A few years later, on the East side of the 
river, were to be found Eli Marsh, Noah 
Robinson, James and Zacheus W. Elmore, 
Samuel Stebbins, Bela Scoville, Doctor Asa 
White, Mr. Paddleford and Mr. Bullock; and, 
on the West, Daniel and James Anderson, 
Joel Thompson, Jeremiah Purdy, Joseph 
Adams, Tilly Lynde, Demas Hubbard, Samuel 
Foote, Israel Foote, Doctor Israel Farrell, and 
Joseph Dixon, ‘‘a very prominent man,” 
observes Mr. Newton. Israel Foote is still, we 
believe, living, at the age of eighty, at or near 
Sherburne Four Corners. His son, Isaac Foote, 
and a female relative, wife of John Mitchell, 
are residents of Norwich. On the South-hill, 
were the two Lyons; and, on the West-hill, now 
a part of Smyrna, were Demas Hubbard, 
Mr. Sanford, and Mr. Ferris, with many other 
families. I remember when a boy, in 1816 or 
17, having been taken with my grandparents 
to the log cottage of a venerable couple, by the 
name of Snow, situated in a dense forest; and 
having been shown, from the summit of this 
West-hill, the village of Sherburne. I think 
Doctor Mead, of Smyrna, was the husband of 
one of the daughters of this family. 

Tue VILLAGE OF SHERBURNE.—In 1794, the 
Congregational church and society of Sherburne 
were formed—according to Mr. Newton the 
first church established in the County, as then 
existing, including Madison. The church- 
edifice, however, on the West side of the river, 
although commenced as early as 1793, seems 
not to have been completed until some eight or 
ten years later, in consequence of an irreconcila- 
ble difference of opinion as to its site. Another 
one was built, on the East side, at about the 
same time. 

As early as 1806, there were, in the village of 
Sherburne, according to Mr. Newton, three 
stores owned and occupied by Zacheus W. [or 
James] Elmore, Bela Scoville, and Alfred Gray ; 
two taverns, kept by Samuel Stebbins and 
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Doctor Asa White; one lawyer, of the name of 
Petit; one physician, Doctor White; and a 
distillery, owned by Gardner White. On the 
East road, were two taverns, kept by Reuben 
Davis and a Mr. Harris; on the West-hill, one 
kept by Samuel Foote; one at the old Four- 
Corners; one East of the Quarter, by a Mr. 
Picket; one on the ‘‘ Handsome Brook ’”’-road, 
kept by Jacob Reese; and, on the North-road, 
two, by Abner Calkins and a Mr. Jeffers. 
From this multiplicity of hotel accommodations, 
one would infer either that the Sherburne roads 
were quite a thoroughfare, or the hardy in- 
habitants of a somewhat drouthy constitution— 
possibly a mixture of both. 

In 1812, the first woolen-factory was erected, 
by William Newton, on Handsome-Brook, which 
was twice burned down and finally abandoned ; 
Joshua Pratt had opened a store and built a 
distillery and ashery ; and Joel Hatch a machine- 
shop; Elias Babcock had opened a store and 
built a distillery; Alfred Gray had sold his 
store to Blakesley & Hamlin, and this firm had 
also built a distillery, Gray having opened a 
store and tavern, in the vicinity now known as 
Earlville; John Gray, Junior, and Lauren 
Curtiss had opened two taverns, in the village; 
Doctors Guthrie, Knight, and Greene had 
recruited the stock of physicians; and Lyman 
8S. Rexford and Willard Weldon that of Attor- 
neys. Subsequently came Benjamin Rexford, 
Daniel Newton, Joseph Benedict, Timothy 
Hunt, William G. Fargo, Smith M. Purdy, 
Abram Dixon, John H. Lathrop, and others. 

In 1803, the first newspaper published in the 

County, appears to have been published at 
Sherburne Four Corners, by Abraham Romeyn, 
under the title of the Western Oracle—a small 
octavo sheet. This was succeeded, in 1806, by 
the Olive Branch, edited by Phinney & Fairchild, 
which was, subsequently, in 1812, transferred 
to John B. Johnson. 
% From a very interesting resumé of the history 
of the establishment and organization of the 
‘¢ West-Hill-church,” recently communicated to 
the Editor of the Chenango Telegraph, and from 
the History of the Town of Sherburne, by Joel 
Hatch, Junior, we gather the following addi- 
tional facts: 

Smyrna then formed part of Sherburne; and 
all the inhabitants on the West side of the 
river insisted that the ‘‘ meeting-house” should 
be at West-Hill, situated on the Great Western 
Turnpike midway between the two villages or 
settlements—to accommodate those living in the 
present town of Smyrna. Among them, were 
Judge Foote and his sons, Isaac, Amasa, and 
Hiram, with their families; Chester and George 
Hammond; Joseph Collins; the families of 
Joshua and Harvey Talcott; John Percival and 
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his sons; and many others. The opposition of 
the East side residents was so strong that a new 
church, ‘*The Second Calvanistic Congrega- 
**tional Church in Sherburne” was founded, 
in October, 1803, and continued in existence 


for about thirty years, although, for ten years | 


before its extinction, it had scarcely more than 
**a name to live””—its decay and absorption 
being caused by circumstances yet to be referred 
to. The East side church-edifice was, soon 
after, built, the location selected being on or 
near the present residence of Asa Foote, a mile 
and a half North of Sherburne village, where 
it remained, until 1810, when it was removed 
to its present location, about midway between 
the village and ‘‘The Quarter.” In 1857, it 
was sold to the Catholic Society, and a new 
brick church erected, in the centre of the 
village. 

Mr. Hatch relates that the old church re- 
mained without plastering, for ten years, and, 
during two Winters, the storms were permitted 
to beat into the window-openings, a fact which 
called out a sharp rebuke from a visiting 
clergyman. At the close of a service he said: 
‘*It is a shame for any people to let their 
‘*Minister stand in his pulpit, with the winds 
‘*blowing directly on him, while they are 
‘*secured from the storm, below. You ought, at 


‘*least, to do as much as to board up the 


‘* windows in the galleries.” This was done 
before the next Sabbath. The fire-places of 
the neighbors were thronged, at noon, by the 
shivering congregation, and the ‘‘ foot-stoves ” 
replenished with coals, for the afternoon. In 
moving the church, the ladies bore a part; but, 
it is hinted that while they held the levers the 
men quietly and unobserved bore themselves to 
the burden, proving that gallantry and good- 
ness may be combined in the same persons. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS.—But to return to 
West Hill. It is believed that a few persons set- 
tled there as early as 1792 or 1793; but who were 
the very first we have no means at hand of de- 
termining. Some of those recollected, as early 
residents on the ‘‘ West-hill,”” were the follow- 
ing: Judge Tilly Lynde and his brother, Charles 
W. Lynde, were the first merchants. They had 
a large and profitable trade; and laid the found- 
ation of their ample fortunes, in an old store 
which still stands, in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation. Judge Lynde was also prominent in 
political affairs. In 1818, 1826, and 1828, he 
was a member of Assembly from the County, 
and, in 1821-2, was a member of the State 
Senate, elected from the ‘‘ Middle District.” 
His last appearance in the political field was in 
1832, as the Whig candidate for Congress, from 
the district, when he was defeated by the late 
Doctor Henry Mitchell, of Norwich. He, soon 
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after, removed to Homer and, afterwards, to 
Brooklyn, where he died, some years since. 
He had several sons who removed to Wisconsin. 
Two of them were lost, on the sixteenth of 
June, 1838, by the burning of the steamer 
George Washington, off Silver-creek, Chautau- 
qua-county. Their bodies were washed ashore 
and found by Mr. David Fairchild, an old 
Sherburne acquaintance of Judge Lynde. 
About fifty others perished in that disaster. 
The oldest son, Pitt Lynde, resides in Milwau- 
kee; and, during Democratic ascendency, was 
prominent in politics and has held the office of 
United States District Attorney. Charles W. 
Lynde was elected to the State Senate, upon 
the Anti-Masonic ticket, in 1830, from the old 
Sixth District. He then resided in Cortland; 
but, subsequently, removed to Brooklyn, where 
he died. Until Smyrna village had Harvey 
Talcott and Russell Case as merchants, the 
western trade was largely drawn to West- 
Hill, it being a central position and competing 
with Sherburne, Earlville, Smyrna, and the 
‘*Four Corners,” until the growth of some of 
these places diminished and finally absorbed its 
business. 

Frederick Sexton kept a tavern and was 
known by all who traveled upon the turnpike. 
He was a good citizen, esteemed by all. While 
he kept an inviting hostlerie, company and 
general trainings were held on West-Hill, 
calling together all the Militia, the ‘‘ troopers,” 
boys, and ginger-bread peddlers, for many miles 
around. The writer of the article in question, 
remembers one of these musters of about fifty 
years ago, when a ‘‘sham fight” was looked 
upon with more awe than the disastrous Bull- 
Run battle excited, in 1861. Mr. Sexton died 
nearly three years since; but his descendants 
occupy the old homestead. 

‘*Deacon Josiah Adams lived opposite the 
‘told church; and his ancient dwelling re- 
‘‘mains outwardly as when he left it to take 
‘*the journey from which none return. He 
‘was an eminently religious man and trained 
‘*his household in the good old New England 
‘¢ways, and in their case it has proved true— 
‘¢* Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ 

‘‘Deacon Adams was, we believe, the first 
‘*school-maeter of the place, and taught on the 
‘* Hill and at the Four Corners. His birth-place 
‘was New Ipswich, New Hampshire; and he 
‘¢died on West Hill, on the eleventh of October, 
*¢1849, aged eighty-three years. One of his sons, 
‘*Rev. Isaac F. Adams, residesin Auburn. The 
‘*house of Deacon Adams was a great resort 
‘*between the morning and afternoon services, 
‘ton the Sabbath, and his generous-hearted 
‘wife always had a large baking, on Saturdays, 
‘*and no one was permitted to go away hungry. 
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‘* She died, on the second of February 1844, aged 
‘*seventy-five years. Her maiden-name was 
‘Foote, a daughter of Judge Isaac Foote, and 
‘+ sister of the late Isaac Foote, one of the early 
* Sheriffs of this County. Major Joseph Dixon, 
‘‘although living a mile South of the Hill, was 
‘‘numbered among its prominent men. He 
‘‘owned the farm afterwards owned by Deacon 
‘‘TIsaac Smith, and now by his son, Levi N. 
‘‘Smith. The latter years of his life were spent 
‘‘in Smyrna. The Dixon brothers of that place 
‘are his grand-sons. One of his sons, Honora- 
‘*ble Abram Dixon, has, for many years, resided 
‘*in Chautauqua-county, and, thirty years since, 
‘*was a member of the State Senate. 

‘* Doctor Israel Farrel was a prominent phy- 
‘*sician, for many years, his practice reaching 
‘‘into all the adjoining towns. Doctor Guthrie, 
*‘Demas Hubbard, Senior, Colonel James 
‘* Thompson, now of Akron, Ohio, the Sanfords, 
‘**Catlins, and others lived on the Hill, or in the 
‘‘immediate vicinity, and East of the Hill; but 
‘‘West of the river, were the Hatches, Ray- 
‘*monds, Lathrops, Pratt, Gardiner, and others. 
‘Thus, within a radius of two or three miles, 
‘‘there lived, soon after the beginning of the 
‘*present century, a large number who would 
‘‘be esteemed, in any community, as men of 
‘*strong intellect, most of them of New Eng- 
‘‘land origin, of the Puritan type in religion 
‘‘and morals, and some of them prominent in 
‘* public affairs and wielding a large influence 
‘throughout the entire circle of their acquaint- 
‘*ance, and even where they were not personally 
‘*known.” 

From the original records of The Second Cal- 
vinjstie Congregational Church in Sherburne, form- 
ed into Church Order, the day of October, A. 
D. 1803, under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Joshua Knapp, of Hamilton, now in the posses- 
sion of the author of the article referred to, it 
appears that the church, at its organization, 
consisted of the following named persons: John 
Chapman, Isaac Foote, Ebenezer Baker, Henry 
Finn, Elijah Sexton, Gambo Desset (colored, 
and, probably the only colored man then living 
in the town), Margaret Finn, Triphena Dixon, 
Sarah Talcott, Sedate Foote, and Elizabeth 
Merrill. Joshua Knight was, on the twenty- 
ninth of February 1804, ordained the first Pas- 
tor, and Abraham Raymond chosen as the first 
Deacon. During the ensuing twenty years, the 
number of communicants increased from eleven 
to three hundred and twenty-six; after which, 
it gradually diminished, owing to removals and 
internal dissensions, Great ‘‘revivals” took 
place in 1816, 1820, and 1821. 

‘‘ As before intimated ‘unruly members’ gave 
‘*some trouble to the church, and one brother 
‘“‘was arraigned on charges of a violation of 
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‘*the Sabbath; conduct which gave rise to, ‘a 
‘* “suspicion of a design to wrong a creditor;’ 
‘*for ‘imposing pork upon a brother which is 
‘**said to be not good;’ for selling unwhole- 
"some meat, etc. The controversy was long; 
‘and one of the pleas in justification of selling 
‘*meat ‘not good’ was that the price was very 
‘low! This defence, however, was not satis- 
‘* factory, and he was expelled. 

‘The relations between Pastor and people 
‘*were harmonious and pleasant, for a period of 
‘‘about twenty years; but, in 1823, a serious 
‘* difficulty arose. The wife of the Pastor had 
‘died and he had married a widow, with a 
‘*daughter, thenachild. The second wife died; 
‘‘and, in 1823, Mr. Knight married his step- 
‘daughter. The ceremony was performed by 
‘*a Justice of the Peace, also a member of the 
‘*church, The occurrence very naturally shocked 
‘*the church and community; and, on the eigh- 
‘*teenth of July, 1823, Mr. Knight so far yielded 
‘*to public opinion as to resign his place as 
‘*Moderator of the church-meetings. Mr. 
‘*Knight made a confession, as did his young 
‘step-daughter wife, and it was voted to accept 
**them; but the scandal could not be thus 
‘*wiped out, and the case was sent to a Council, 
‘*for advisement. During a part of the time, 
‘*before a final decision, the late Rev. Lyman 8. 
‘*Rexford occupied the pulpit. The record 
‘*does not give the result; but Mr. Knight was 
‘*deposed from the ministry and, we believe, 
‘*he removed to Herkimer-county. The Justice 
‘*who performed the marriage ceremony was 
‘*also expelled. 

‘¢The Rev. Samuel Manning was next called as 
‘*a Pastor. He proved an excellent choice, and 
‘* gave great satisfaction there, and, afterwards, 
‘tin Smyrna, to which place he removed, in 1827, 
‘‘where most of the members of West Hill. 
‘*church, who resided in Smyrna, followed him. 
‘‘He was a brother-in-law of the venerable 
‘*Benjamin Chapman, of Norwich village, and 
‘*died, we believe, at Chenango Forks. When 
‘*the request of Smyrna members was first pre- 
‘*sented for their dismission and recommen- 
‘* dation. in 1824, there was a good deal of feel- 
‘ting and a renewal of the strife of 1803, when 
‘‘the West Hill-church was formed; but the re- 
‘*quest was granted ‘upon condition that they all 
‘¢ ¢ nay such sums as are due from them, sever- 
‘*¢ally, to settle with Mr. Knight, and such 
‘¢¢certain individual or individuals as have 
‘¢¢gone astray shall make satisfaction.’” 

‘“Sabbath Schools were, about this time, be- 
‘¢ sinning to be established ; and on the seventh of 
‘‘May, 1824, one was formed, on West Hill, 
‘¢with Mr. Manning as Moderator and the fol- 
‘‘lowing District Managers, viz: 1st.—James 
‘Thompson, James I. Gifford; 2d.—Alfred 
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**Raymond, William G. St. John; 3d.—Samuel 
**Clemens, Gardner Kenyon. Isaac Foote, Ju- 
‘*nior, Joseph Collins, and Israel Farrell were ap- 
‘*pointed ‘Managers of the concerns of said 
** + Society,’ and James Thompson ‘to clean the 
‘* *Meeting House, for one year at $3.50’—rather 
**a low salary for a Church Sexton. 

‘*For a period of three or four years, there 
‘*was a constant decrease in the membership, 
‘*and very few additions. Those living East of 
‘‘the Hill and West of the river, went to Sher- 
**burne; those living West, going to Smyrna; 
‘‘and, in 1831, the large families of Isaac, Amasa 
‘‘and Hiram Foote, Joseph Collins, and others 
‘*took letters. In 1834, at a church-meeting, 
**it was decided to give letters to all the re- 
‘*maining members, numbering at that time only 
**seventeen, with leave to unite where God 
**might call them. Thus, with only a few more 
** members than when it was organized, in 1808, 
‘*the church on West Hill became extanct. For 
‘**a score of years, it was a light literally set up- 
‘fon a hill, and did not go out until others 
‘*rose to eclipse it. The affair of Mr. Knight 


‘* was doubtless a heavy blow to its prosperity ; 
“‘and, not long after, the members began to 
‘*scatter and there were few accessions to fill 
‘*their places. 

‘*The old Meeting-house was substantially 


‘‘abandoned, before the church disbanded, but 
‘*was occasionally used for a funeral service, 
‘*when deceased persons were taken for inter- 
‘‘ment by the side of friends, in the old ceme- 
‘“‘tery. It was, many years since, moved from 
‘* its original location and is used as a barn; and 
‘is nota bad looking one. It had the old-fash- 
‘‘joned square pews, one of the sides having 
‘*seats which compelled the occupants to face 
‘‘away fromthe minister. There were galleries; 
**but, when playful boys occupied them, the 
**eye of Mr. Knight was pretty often upon them ; 
‘‘and it never embarrassed him to ‘speak 
‘*+out in meeting’ to them. On more than one 
‘* + occasion, he called upon his own sons to ‘ come 
‘** down and take a seat on the pulpit stairs!’ ” 

Doctor Elial T. Foote, for many years, a re- 
sident of Sherburne Hill, and who, subsequent- 
ly, emigrated to Chautauqua-county, where he 
long occupied the position of First Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of that County, and now 
a resident of New Haven, Connecticut, in a com- 
munication to the Editor of the Chenango Tele- 
graph, corroborates, substantially, the preceding 
statement, and adds that, according to his recol- 
lections, Gerritt Y. Lansing, late of Albany, and 
who, at the time of his death, a few years since, 
held the office of Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, was the first merchant of Sherburne Hill; 
and that Tilly Lynde was his successor. 
‘* ANOTHER PIONEER,” however, informs the 








Editor of the Telegraph, that ‘* Mr. Lansing’s 
‘*store was at the ‘Forks,’ on the road from 
‘* Sherburne Hillto Earlville,” where he occupied 
a log building, opposite the old tavern; that 


-Tilly Lynde, then a young man, was his clerk; 


and, after remaining with Mr. Lansing, for some 
time, he opened a store on Sherburne Hill, in 
connection with an extensive Ashery, under the 
management of Joseph Plumb, a mile West of 
his store, where the turnpike crosses Pleasant 
Brovk, and there laid the foundations of his 
future fortune. This store remained in exist- 
ence, until a very recent period, on its original 
site; and has been removed to make way fora 
new building, erected by D. J. Fairchild of that 
neighborhood. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS.—Mr. Newton, in 
his Reminiscences, gives us a list of descendants 
from the early settlers of Sherburne and their 
successors, who had received a liberal education, 
specifying at what College or other Seminary, 
and their subsequent calling or profession; from 
which we abstract the following items: 

Among the graduates from Yale-college, were 
the Rev. David Raymond Dixon, in 1807; Ly- 
man 8. Rexford, Esq. Attorney-at-Law, in 1808 ; 
Abram Dixon, Attorney, in 1813; Samuel Steb- 
bins, teacher, in 1816; John H. Lathrop, College 
Professor and teacher, in 1818; Watts 8. Lynde, 
Attorney, 1837; Rev. William Robinson, in 1842; 
Carolus R. Lynde, Attorney, in 1844; Carolus 
J. Lynde, Attorney, in 1838; William Pitt Lynde, 
Attorney, in 1838; Isaac L. Cushman, Attorney, 
in 1845; Isaac 8. Newton, Attorney, in 1848; 
Hubert A. Newton, Teacher, in 1850; Doctor 
Homer G. Newton, in 1859. Of those gradu- 
ated from Union-college, were Rev. E. Raymond, 
Benjamin F. Rexford, and Christopher Colum- 
bus Foster: from Hamilton-college, Rev. Eleazer 
Lathrop, Alvin Lathrop, Rev. Watson Adams, 
Rev. Homer Adams, Rev. Isaac F. Adams, Doc- 
tor Hiram Adams, Julius Hatch, Esqr., De Witt 
C. Rexford, Esqr., Caleb Johnson, Charles Pratt, 
John Babcock, Esq., Israel Foote, (a soldier by 
profession, and who died in the Army), Rev. 8. 
Curtis, Rev. Lewis Foote, William Lathrop, 
and Hascal Hatch—the two latter, grandsons of 
two of the original settlers. From Oneida In- 
stitute, were graduated Z. W. Fox, Shubel 
Carver, Miles Carver, and Hiram Lee, all clergy- 
men. Among those who completed only a 
partial course, at Hamilton-college, were Joseph 
Guthrie, Esqr., Rev. Blackledge B. Gray, Milton 
Lathrop, (who died while in college), Doctor 
Charles Babcock, and the Rev. Nathaniel Smith. 
Nathaniel Foote, Joseph and Oliver Benedict, 
Demas Hubbard, Junior, George P. Avery, Henry 
Davidson, A. N. Sheldon. Warren Newton, 
Julius H. Rose, William Hopkins, and David 
L. Follett. received an Academical education, 
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and entered the legal profession; Doctors Samuel 
Guthrie, Elial T. Foote, Devillo White, E, 8. Ly- 
iman, Doctor Israel Farrell, Junior, Alfred, John 
and Patrick Gray, Scovill Lee,Ralph and William 
Lord, Doctor Castell, Erastus King, Thomas and 
George Avery, George Lawrence, Doctors Grit- 
man and Bresee, John Knapp, Elbert Somers, 
Franklin Lyman, Lyman Rose, Doctor Rose, (a 
son of Joseph Rose), Spencer Blodgett, Henry 
Lyman, Henry Graves, and James Thompson, 
were respectively educated to the medical pro- 
fession. 

At a later period, Joseph Benedict, Junior, 
and his brother, Oliver, Milo Hunt, Roswell 
Judson, Eleazer Williams, Philander B. Prindle, 
Alvin Lathrop, Rufus 8. Rose, Stephen Holden, 
Charles A. Fuller, Thomas Randall, D. L. 
Atkyns, M. E. Milliken, Rev. Samuel Miller, 
Rev. T. P. Halstead, Rev. J. L. Bennett, and 
many others became enrolled in the list of citi- 
zens, in various capacities, as lawyers, clergy- 
men, physicians, editors, etc. 

Joseph and Oliver Benedict, after a successful 
course of law-practice, at Sherburne, transferred 
themselves to Utica, where they distinguished 
themselves in their profession. The former 
represented the County of Oneida, in the Legis- 
lature of 1850. Milo Hunt represented Chen- 
ango-county, in the Legislature of 1834; was 
Deputy Sheriff of the County, for several years; 
a prominent member of the Board of Supervisors ; 
and, in all respects, an estimable and enterpris- 
ing citizen. Roswell Judson was an able and 
successful Attorney, and, in 1843, was promoted 
to the position of First Judge of the County 
Court and, ev-officio, Surrogate. Mr. Prindle 
has already been sketched in the reminiscences 
of Norwich. Rufus 8. Rose served as Deputy 
Sheriff, for a long series of years; and sustained 
a high and reputable character as a citizen. 
Thomas Randall, Editor and Proprietor of the 
Sherburne News, was a highly intelligent and 
worthy colored man. His father, Amos Randall, 
a most estimable man, was a citizen of Norwich, 
and came thither, as a boy, attached to the 
family of Elder Jedediah Randall—assuming his 
surname. 

Clark Burnham represented the County in the 
Legislature of 1842, and was, subsequently, ap- 
pointed one of the State Canal Commissioners. 

In 1872, six only of the settlers who succeeded 
the original twenty, remained in the South-west 
quarter of the town, on the places occupied by 
their forefathers; and nine only survived, on 
the old homesteads their fathers occupied, in 
1812, in the remaining three-quarters of the town. 
All the pioneers, with the exception of three, 
were members of the Congregational-church, and 
all, without exception, attended upon its minis- 
trations, and gave it their hearty support. 





All| 


lived to be old men of from sixty-five to ninety- 
six years of age; and twelve of their number 
remained in the town until their death. They 
were, in all respects, pious, worthy, liberal- 
minded, and benevolent men—contributing, 
generously, of their means to the exigencies and 
enterprises of the church, domestic and foreign, 
—useful, honored and respected in their gener- 
ation, and tenderly and kindly remembered by 
their successors on the theatre of active life. 

Such was Sherburne, in its earliest days, at 
the close of the eighteenth and the opening 
years of the nineteenth century, as depicted by 
the venerable octogenarian who survives worthi- 
ly to commemorate its annals. A pleasant 
picture of primitive simplicity, energy, piety 
and moral worth—deserving of perpetuation 
and, as far as may be attainable in these 
modern days of progress, of imitation by their 
successors! To reclaim from the rapidly accumu- 
lating dust which gradually overspreads the 
past, these kindly mementos of a by-gone age, 
is surely a ‘‘ labor of love” and cannot fail of 
appreciation by those whose footsteps, in the 
busy crowd of to-day, tread in those of eighty 
years since. . 

The Sherburne of fifty years ago presented a 
very different appearance from its flourishing 
successor of to-day. It was then a quiet, ram- 
bling, pleasant little hamlet, with its one solitary 
church-steeple, its two or three small stores, its 
public-house, and scattering dwellings and 
offices. Its wealthy men—land-owners, money- 
lenders, and holders of innumerable bonds and 
mortgages and other securities, were Tilly Lynde 
and Elias Babcock; its merchants, Joshua 
Pratt and William G. Fargo; its Supervisor, 
Joseph Benedict, Senior; and its lawyers, 
Lyman 8. Rexford and Smith M. Purdy. 

Judge Lynde was a portly, grave, and digni- 
fied State Senator, and ‘‘ walked gowned,” with 
his eyes and ears ever open, with lynx-eyed 
vigilance, to the enhancement and preservation 
of wealth, in which pursuit, his rival, Babcock, 
contrived not to fall far behind. Messrs. Pratt 
and Fargo were estimable, enterprising, and 
worthy men, and on the high-road to subse- 
quent wealth and distinction, as merchants and 
financiers. Both the elder and younger Bene- 
dict were distinguished for strict integrity 
and great ability for business; and both posses- 
sed the entire confidence of the community. 
Lyman §. Rexford, as well in his capacity of 
lawyer, as, subsequently, of clergyman, was a 
shrewd, able, and humorous man; and possessed 
sterling traits of character. Smith M. Purdy 
was originally a student in the law-office of 
James Birdsall, of Norwich, whence he emigrated 
to Sherburne, where, at the period of which I 
speak, he was distinguished as a wise counsellor, 
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and askillful advocate, and he subsequently 
transferred himself, in, to Norwich; enter- 
ed into partnership with Abial Cook, Esq. ; and 
became one of the leaders of the Chenango Bar. 
He was afterwards appointed First Judge and 
Surrogate; represented the district in Congress ; 
and died, some two or three years since, at. his | 
residence in Norwich. 

Philo Kobinson, appointed, in 1841, an 
Associate Judge of the County-court, was. also 
a resident of Sherburne. 


V.—THE ORIGINAL INVENTION OF THE | 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIO TELEGRAPH. 


DEPOSITION OF DOCTOR CHARLES T. JACKSON, 
OF BOSTON. 


COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION BY ITs AV- | 


THOR. 

[ Deposition of Dr. Charles T. Jackson concerning the original 
invention of the Electro-magnetic Telegraph. 

Case tried in Kentucky where thedocuments mentioned in 
this deposition are now on file & where corroborative evidence of 
Horatio Bigelow Esq., of Francis & Cyrus Alger are also filed 
inythe Office of the Clerk of the Court. I do not know in whieh 
County. 

The original draft of my letter to Professor 'B. Silliman Senr, 
& the book by Ampere &c are now in the Archives of the 
Kentucky Court & beyond my reach & I have no duplicate 
copies of them This 1 much regret as I ought not to have 
allowed them to have been taken from me as they are important 
documents in proving my just claim to the credit of devising | 
the first Electro Magt Telegraph. 

The case in trial was the Morse Company vs the proprietors 
of the Columbian telegraph. O'Reilly & others I believe— 

This deposition I gave without asking for or taking any pay 
for my time. I gave it as information due to the public & to 
the cause of science & the truth. 





CHARLES T. JACKSON. 
This deposition was given before Commissioner George S. | 


Hillard of Boston who gave me this copy at my request. 
Cc. T. J.) 


DEPOSITION OF CHARLES T. JACKSON, 


1 Please state your age, occupation and resi- 
dence; and what opportunities, if any, you have 
enjoyed of becoming acquainted with Chemistry 
and Electro-magnetism? Please state fully your 
course of study and examination of these sub- 
jects, prior to the Fall of 1832? 

Answer. I am forty-four years old. I was 
educated a physician and am engaged in scien- 
tific pursuits, Chemistry, Mineralogy and 
Geology. I reside in Boston. I have been 
employed, as State Geologist. by the State of 
Maine; by the State of Massachusetts, for the 
the public lands in Maine; as State Geologist, 
by the States of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island; and am now United States Geologist, for 
the mineral lands of the United States in 
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Michigan. I was early interested, while a boy, 
in the study of Electricity. Between my thir- 
teenth and sixteenth years, I had constructed 
electrical machines, and had performed nost of 
the experiments described by Doctor Franklin. 
I engaged in the study of Chemistry, at the same 
time; and have pursued it, with ardor, ever 
since. Between 1823 and 1825, I became prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject of Electro- 
magnetism, having read and repeated the 
experiments of Oersted and Soemmering, on 
Electro-magnetic coils. With the assistance of 
Elisha Develle, a mathematical instrument- 
maker of Boston, I constructed’ a number of 
pieces of apparatus and repeated the experiments 
described. I continued the study of Chemistry 
and Electro-magnetism, as I could find time, 
till I went to Europe. After I had received my 


| degree, as Doctor of Medicine, in 1829, I went 
| to Europe, for the purpose of improving myself 


in medicine and in the collateral branches of 
While’there, I attended the lectures, 
in the School of Medicine, in the College of 
France, one of the courses in the Ecole Royale 
des Mines, and in the Academy of the Sorbonne; 
all in Paris. I became deeply interested in 
Pouillet’s lectures on Electro-magnetism, at the 
Sorbonne. I was in the habit of frequenting 
the shops of instrument-makers, especially that 
of Pixii, where electro-magnetic instruments are 
manufactured, and of examining every new in- 
strument produced. I purchased, of Pixii, an 
excellent electro-magnet and two small gal- 
vanic batteries, used in putting it in action: and 
brought them home with me, in the packet- 
ship Sully, which left Havre for New York, 
on the sixth of October, 1832. 

2 Please state whether or not you are ac- 


| quainted with Samuel F. B. Morse? If yea, 


when and where did you become acquainted 
with him? What communication or conversa- 
tion, if any, did you have with him, or others 
in his presence, on the subject of Electro-mag- 
netism and its application in the transmission 
of intelligence ? 

Answer. Tam acquainted with Samuel F. B. 
The first time I ever saw him was on 
my voyage home, in the Sully, as above-men- 
tioned, he being one of my fellow-passengers. 
While on the voyage, one day, at table, I intro- 
duced the subject of Electricity and Electro- 
magnetism, describing an experiment, by 
Pouillet, of sending Electricity a great many 
times around the Academy of the Sorbonne, 
without any perceptible loss of time. There 
being some expression of incredulity, I endea- 
vored to enforce the fact, by alluding to 
Franklin’s experiment of transmitting an electric 
spark to a great distance. using a wire and 
water as conductors. Mr. Morse asked in which 
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of Franklin’s works it was contained ; and said he | visionary. Mr. Morse, at that time, made in- 
had never read it. I stated I believed it was in | quiries, and suggested difficulties, and seemed 
his Autobiography. After some discussion, on| to regard the thing as impracticable. My 
this point, one of the passengers said, ‘‘It | earnestness increased in proportion to their ap- 
**would be well if we could send news in this} parent incredulity. 
‘‘rapid manner.” This was a casual remark, The next morning, Mr. Morse came to the 
in allusion to our earnest desire to hear from | breakfast-table and said that he had. not slept 
home, as there was some apprehension of a War | during the night; and had becn thinking about 
with France. Mr. Morse said ‘‘ Why can’t we ?” | what I had told him, about telegraphing; and 
I immediately replied ‘‘Wecan. There is no| he was satisfied it could be done. I said ‘‘To 
‘* difficulty about it;” and then proceeded to de- | ‘‘ be sure it can; there is no difficulty about it.” 
scribe various methods by which I conceived that | We discussed the subject, for some time; and, 
intelligence might be transmitted by Electricity | during this conversation, I spoke of having an 
and Electro-magnetism. First, I proposed to | electro-magnet on board and two galvanic bat- 
count the sparks in a disjoined wire circuit, | teries, which were stowed away, between decks. 
counting the sparks in time—that is, counting | I made drawings—rough sketches, as I do not 
or noting the sparks and the intervals between | profess to be a draughtsman—of the electro- 
the sparks. Second, by producing colored marks ; magnet, which I gave to Mr. Morse, who copied 
upon prepared paper; the paper being saturated | them into his note-book, in an artistic manner, 
with an easily decomposable neutral salt and| asking of me explanations, as he made the 
stained with turmeric or some other easily |! drawings. 
changed vegetable colors. Third, bysaturating| Either on this, or a subsequent, day, I also 
the paper with a solution of acetate of lead or | described to Mr. Morse a method of making 
carbonate of lead, the paper being moistened, | signals for light-houses, by the sudden ignition 
while the electric current was passed through | of charcoal points, after the method discovered 
it or over its surface, between points of plati- | by Doctor Hare. I made drawings and showed 
num wire. Fourth, I proposed to make use | them to Mr. Morse; but upon this method we 
of the electro-magnet, which is formed by coiling | had very little conversation, afterwards. 
copper wire, insulated by being wound with During the rest of the voyage, Mr. Morse ap- 
silk, around soft iron, bent in the form of the} peared very much occupied with the idea of a 
letter U., the iron being rendered temporarily | magnetic telegraph, and followed me about the 
magnetic, by the passage of a galvanic current | vessel, asking me questions, and taking notes in 
through the copper wire, a keeper or armature | his memorandum-book. I grew tired of his 
of soft iron being placed across the poles, and | questions, as they were purely elementary and 
attracted, firmly, against them during the time | had reference to the details of an instrument 
the galvanic current is passing. I proposed to | and process which I thought I had already suf- 
connect with this keeper the short arm of a lever | ficiently and clearly explained; and I may have 
beam and to fix a point of steel in the long arm | occasionally manifested some indifference, when 
of the lever, so that, when the keeper was | interrogated by him. 
drawn to the electro-magnet, the point should | On one or two occasions, I manifested some 
perforate holes in paper. The paper was to be | impatience, when interrupted by Mr. Morse, 
passed from one reel to another, by clock-work | with questions, while I was engaged in re- 
machinery, so that, in intervals of space, these | searches in regard to the circulatory organs of 
holes might be punctured and telegraphic indi- | porpoises and fishes. These were the only times 
cations be produced thereby. in which I was engaged in any researches in 
When I mentioned the word Electro-magnet- | natural history, while on board the vessel; and 
ism, in the presence of Mr. Morse, during this | to these, I was led, partly, by the request of the 
conversation, he asked me the meaning of the | Captain, who wished to understand the struct- 
term, saying, ‘‘Electro-magnetism ! How does that | ure of the heart and to see the valves. I told 
‘¢ differ from any other magnetism?” Iexplain-| him, if he would catch a porpoise, I would 
ed it to him, making drawings of electro-mag- | show him; as the heart of a porpoise resembles 
nets and a galvanic battery, for that purpose. | closely the human heart. 
He did not appear to be acquainted with the| Within a few days after my first conversation, 
subject. above mentioned, I think the third day after, 
During a part of this conversation, Mr. Rives | I had a conversation with Mr. Morse as to the 
and Mr. Fisher were present, and two Messrs. | practicability of devising a system of signs 
Palmer, of New York, and Captain William Pell. | which could be readily interpreted. I proposed 
They were present at the beginning of the con- | an arrangement of punctured points or dots, to 
versation, and heard a considerable portion of | represent the’ten numerals. Mr. Morse pro- 
it; and they all seemed to consider my project ! posed to reduce it to five numerals and a zero, 
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saying that all numbers could be represented, 
thereby. Mr. Morse took a dictionary, and 
numbered the words, and then tried our system 
of dots against it. We assigned to each word, 
selected for that purpose, a geparate number; 
and the numbers were indicated by dots and 
spaces. We took our respective places at the 
opposite sides of a table. He would send me 
dispatches, written in numerals, which I would 
examine by the aid of the marked dictionary, 
which I held in my hand, and I found no great 
difficulty in reading them; and then we would 
change, he taking the dictionary, and I sending 
the words. Mr. Morse took the principal part 
in arranging the system of signs, and deserves 
the greatest credit for it. Mr. Morse made 
notes of the system of signs, so far as we had 
completed it, in his note-book, either fully or 
partially. We had absolutely concluded on no 
complete system before the termination of the 
voyage. 

I saw Mr. Morse’s note-book, in which he 
made his plans and observations, from his first 
entries in it, in regard to the telegraph, until 
the end of the voyage. He would often bring 


it and show it to me, and show me the notes | 
and plans in it; but I never had it in my posses- | 


sion. I saw nothing i in it which I had not ex- 
plained and given him rough draughts of, ex- 


cept the system of signs, which was the result 
of our joint action, as before stated. 

We gave the name of electro-magnetic tele- 
graph to the instrument proposed and explained, 
as above; and this was the name by which it 
was known and called in our conversations. 


After our arrival, in New York, Mr. 
brought to me, in New York, a plate of copper 
and a plate of zinc, each about two inches 
square, connected by a strap of copper, more 
than a foot in length and about half an inch in 
width, and asked me if that would do for an 
elementary battery. Itold him, ‘‘ No ”’—that it | 
would make no battery, 
must be near each other, and not connected, 


to make. His producing a contrivance like 


how to construct a galvanic battery, which is 
essential to produce the electric current. I ex- 
plained to him how it should be made. 

In a few days after my arrival at New York, 
I returned to Boston. Afterwards, I went to 
Philadelphia, to attend the medical lectures; 
aud, in the Spring of 1833, I commenced the 
practice of my profession, in Boston. Soon 
after, my circumstances became embarrassed, 
through the loss of my property, from the fail- 
ure of my agent; and I was obliged to devote 
myself assiduously and almost exclusively to 
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at all; that the plates | 


| November, 


support of myself and my family, having been 
married in February, 1834; so that I gave little 
attention, comparatively, to the magnetic tele- 
graph. In the Spring of 1833, soon after my 
return from Philadelphia, an article was shown 
tome, in the Newark Railroad Journal, wherein 
an account was given of a Caveat filed at our 
Patent-office for a magnetic telegraph, by an 
Englishman. This instrument resembling, in 
some of its details, that which I had described 
to Mr. Morse, I wrote to him, requesting him 
to ascertain who this Englishman was, and if he 
had got possession of our plan. I think Mr. 
Morse replied to this letter; but I cannot say, 
positively, as many of my letters were destroyed 
by a fire in my house, in 1845. 

Subsequently, Mr. Morse visited me, in Bos- 
ton, and told me he found this Englishman 
boarded at Bunker’s Hotel, where Captain Pell 
also boarded; and that he had probably heard 
Captain Pell talk about it, at table. Up to this 
time, Mr. Morse had not set up any exclusive 
claim to the telegraph; but, in his conversations 
with me, he had always spoken as if he re- 
garded me as the originator of the idea of 
transmitting intelligence by Electro-magnetism, 
and the contrivance, for that purpose, devised 
on board the Sully, as the fruit of our joint con- 
| sultations. He claimed no share in anything 
which was not mechanical. 

During this visit, Mr. Morse requested me to 


| put up an experimental telegraph between Bos- 


ton and Cambridge, for the purpose of testing 
its practicability. I declined, on account of the 
embarrassed state of my affairs, the expense be- 
ing more than I could afford, and my time being 
very much occupied with medical business. I 
told him that the batteries required for the pur- 
pose would be very expensive; that several 
would be required, in order to maintain a steady 
| current,no constant battery having been invent- 
ed, at that time. Mr. Morse wished to know 
who had powerful galvanic batteries; and I re- 


| ferred him to Doctor Hare and Professor Silliman. 
for an elementary battery, which he proposed | 


We had a great deal of conversation about our 


|invention of the telegraph; and I think I 
that showed that he was not acquainted with | 
the subject of Galvanism; not even knowing | 


showed him the electro-magnet of Pixii, of 
which I had given him a description and a 
| rough draft, on board the Sully. 

He subsequently visited me, I think in 1836, 
or perhaps in 1837, sometime before he went to 
Europe; and we had much conversation upon the 
mode of conveying information by means of an 
electric telegraph. The most friendly relations 
subsisted between Mr. Morse and myself, at this 
time, and continued till he attempted to ap- 
propriate to himself the exclusive merit of hav- 
ing invented the telegraph, with the view of 
obtaining a patent. In all our investigations, I 
had not regarded it in the light of a commer- 
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cial enterprise, but as a matter of scientific in- 
terest. My object was, and I supposed Mr. 
Morse’s was, up to the time I learned he was 
applying for a Patent, to establish a new ap- 
plication of science to the arts, of which I de- 
sired the community at large should have the 
benefit. I always expressed, among my ac- 
quaintances, my views, freely, upon the impro- 
priety of scientific men’s taking out Patents for 
their discoveries; but do not remember any 
particular conversation with Mr. Morse upon 
this subject, though I think he could hardly 
have been unacquainted with my sentiments 
upon this subject. 

8 Please state whether or not, after your re- 
turn from Europe, you constructed any tele- 
graphic apparatus; and if any, what ? 

Answer. In 1834, I took the eleetro-magnet 
which I brought home in the Sully, which I 
have now before me, and fixed it firmly inside 
of a wooden box, having a hole sawed in the 
side, for the passage of a lever beam, the short 
arm of which was to be attached to the arma- 
ture of the magnet; the fulcrum being an iron 
wire passing through the side of the box and 
the lever. A pin was inserted in the long arm 
of the lever, for the purpose of es 
holes, in paper. A weight was placed under the 


armature, for the purpose of drawing the arma- 


ture away from the magnet, when it ceased to 
be magnetised. The wires from the electro- 
magnet came through holes, in the side of the 
box, and were connected with long wires which 
traversed the apartment and communicated 
with a small galvanic battery, at the other end 
of the apartment. This was a rough and ex- 
tempore contrivance, for the purpose of testing 
the practicability of working a lever beam by 
electro-magnetism, so as to produce, by the pin- 
point, attached to the end of it, punctures on 
paper, or other permanent markings or impres- 
sions. I proposed, at this time, not only to ef- 
fect punctures for the purposes of telegraphic 
communication, but, also, to attach actual type 
to the lever, or double boxes made so as to con- 
tain a sponge dipped in ink, which would pro- 
duce numbers or letters through a stencil plate, 
which formed the bottom of the box. In this 
case I proposed to use a number of electro-mag- 
nets corresponding to the numbers or letters em- 
ployed. But this plan of printing, I never re- 
duced to practice. I had not thought, at this 
time, of any other signs than those which are 
above referred to, namely chemical markings and 
punctures or impressions on paper, as above de- 
scribed; but the contrivance, as above detailed, 
which would give these signals, would, it is obvi- 
ous, produce any desired signs, on any system, 
which might be devised or used by an oper- 
ator. 
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4 Please state whether or not, after your 
return from Europe, you had any communica- 
tions or conversations in regard to the electro- 
magnetic telegraph with others, besides Mr. 
Morse? If so, with whom, and what was it ? 

Answer, Immediately upon my arrival at New 
York, I spoke freely upon the subject, especial- 
ly at Bunker’s-hotel, where I was staying, with 
such of the boarders as I knew, among others, 
with Horatio Bigelow, Esq. now of Boston. I 
wrote a letter to Professor Silliman, dated ‘‘ New 
‘* York, December 25, 1832,” announcing my re- 
turn home and giving a brief account of my ob- 
servations, abroad. I gave him an account of 
the most recent electro-magnetic machine which 
had been invented in Paris, namely Pixii’s 
magneto-electric machine, by which sparks 
were drawn from a magnet. I also described 
the experiments which I performed with this, 
at Pixii’s. An extract from this letter was 
published in the American Journal, of January, 
1833, I believe. I also referred to the inven- 
tion of the electro-magnetic telegraph, as fol- 
lows. - ‘‘On my voyage home, I had the plea- 
‘sure of becoming acquainted with Mr. §. F. 
‘*B, Morse, a distinguished American artist, 
‘who is very ingenious in mechanical inven- 
‘*tions. We employed our weary hours, at sea, 
‘tin contriving various things, among which 
‘*we invented an electric telegraph, lighthouse, 
‘*etc. As we intend to make some experiments 
‘*before we say anything about these products 
‘‘of our speculations, I forbear troubling you 
‘‘with a description of the machinery, until 
‘*it shall be matured and proved, on a small 
‘*scale, by actual trial.” 

I have the letter from which this extract is 
made, before me, which is identified by my 
initials and those of the magistrate; and it is 
the rough draft of the letter which I sent, at 
that time, to Professor Silliman. It is injured 
by the fire already referred to. 

After my return to Boston, I had repeated 
conversations with Cyrus Alger, Esq., of South 
Boston, and his son, Francis Alger, Esq., on 
the mode of telegraphing by Electro-magnetism 
and the contrivances for that purpose, as herein 
before described. I showed Francis Alger, in 
1834, the electro-magnet, with the lever-beam 
attached, as heretofore described; and put it 
in action, in his presence. Atthe same time, I 
described to him Pixii’s magneto-electric ma- 
chine, for drawing sparks from a magnet; but 
I had not this last machine before me. I con- 
stantly exhibited this electro-magnet in my 
lectures, both here and in the State of Maine; 
and spoke of it as applicable to the transmission 
of intelligence. 

5 Please state, if you are able, by whom the 
idea of transmitting intelligence by Electro- 
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magnetism or by Electricity was first conceived ; 
and what information or means of information 
you possessed, when on board the Sully ? 

Answer. So far as I know, the ideaof trans- 
mitting intelligence by electro-magnetism was 
first suggested by Ampére of Paris, as appears 
in a work, entitled Haposé des nouvelles décowvertes 
sur Vélectricité et le magnetisme, de Mm. Oersted, 
Arago, Ampére, H. Davy, Biot, Hrman, Schweiger, 
de la Rive &c. par Mm. Ampére and Babinet, 
published in Paris, in 1822. I had this book 
on board the Sully ; but had not read it. At 
that time, from my own experiments and those 
of Pouillet, I had become perfectly familiar with 
all that could be done by Electro-magnetism, so 
far as then known. The telegraph was an ap- 
plication of well-ascertained principles; and my 
familiarity with the subject enabled me to 
suggest plans and details, at once, without pre- 
meditation, as soon as my attention was called 
to it. 

The book above-mentioned is identified by 
my name and the initials of the magistrate on 
the cover. 

6. Please state at what time Mr. Morse’s claim 
to the exclusive invention of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph first came to your knowledge; and 
what steps, if any, you took in regard to that 
claim ? 

Answer. In 1887, in August, I first heard that 


Mr. Morse had set up a claim to the exclusive 


invention of the magnetic telegraph. It was in 
a letter to me, from him, dated twenty-eighth of 
August 1837, in which he spoke of it as his 
telegraph. Afterwards, I saw a short paragraph 
ina New York newspaper, stating that the credit 
of the invention was wholly due to their towns- 
man,8. F. B. Morse. I wrote Mr. Morse a strong 
remonstrance; and claimed the invention as 
ar belonging to me. He replied, and 
rejoined; and several letters passed between 
us. I heard that Mr. Morse had sent an article 
on the subject, to the American Journal of Science 
and Arts ; and I wrote to Professor Silliman that 
Ishould makea reply, if it appeared ; and I under- 
stood the article was withdrawn. I also wrote 
a letter to a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
Mons. Elie de Beaumont, denying Mr. Morse’s 
exclusive claim, having heard that he had set it 
up, before that body. An article appeared, in 
1838, in the Boston Post, from memoranda 
furnished by me, in defence of my claim. To 
this, Mr. Morse replied, in the same paper. I 
prepared a rejoinder; but the Editor dissuaded 
me from printing it, saying that the controversy 
would be long, and that, as I did not seek a 
Patent, I had no object to engage init. He 
offered to publish the article, however, if I 
desired it; but I thought best to withdraw it. 
~ From the time I first heard of Mr. Morse’s ap- 


oy. 


plication for a Patent, up to the present time, 


I have constantly and publicly denied his right 
to it, upon the ground that he was not the 
original inventor. 

7 Please state any other matters you may 
know material to either party to this suit, in 
relation to the invention of the telegraph ? 

Answer, At the time that these conversations 
took place, and for some years afterwards, I was 
aware that the electro-magnetic telegraph 
could not be rendered commercially valuable, 
for want of a sustaining battery, or one that 
would keep up a steady and uniform current of 
Electricity—no such battery being at that time 
known. Professor Daniels of London invented 
the first constant or sustaining battery, about 
1839; and Grove’s platinum constant battery, 
which is still better, was not invented until a 
year or more after that of Daniels. These or 
similar batteries are essential to the economical 
use of the electro-magnetic telegraph, so as to 
make it available for common purposes, 
although the practicability of such a tele- 
graph could be and was demonstrated by 
the aid of the batteries previously in use. I 
would add, that I neither have nor have 
had any disposition to deny to Mr. Morse 
great credit for mechanical ingenuity and 
facility in applying the successive inventions in 
the arts, such as the batteries above-mentioned, 
to the purposes of the telegraph. He did 
mature and put into operation a telegraph, 
either by his own ingenuity or with the aid of 
others; and improved the system of characters 
or signs for an alphabet. I only mean, in this 
deposition, to assert that he is not the original 
and exclusive inventor. 

I wish to add, that my experiments with 
Develle were not made with the iron electro- 
magnet, which was not then invented, but with 
copper helices and coils, rendered magnetic by 
a galvanic battery. 

Mr. Morse, as an apology for not knowing 
anything about Electro-magnetism, said that he 
had paid no attention to the subject, being 
— occupied with Painting and the Fine 

rts. 

The following are the names of the passengers 
who were with me on board the Sully— 
William C. Rives and family; Mrs. Palmer and 
Miss Palmer; Mr. Charles Palmer, Mr. William 
Palmer; Mr. Frederic Palmer; Mr. 8. F. B. 
Morse; Mr. and Mrs. Bargy and child; Doctor 
Hazlitt, U. S. N.; Mr. L. Rogers, of Virginia ; 
Mr. J. F. Fisher, of Philadelphia; Mr. C. Post 
of New York; Mr. Constable, of New York; 
Mr. J. de la Lande; Mr. Chazal; and Mr. A. F. 
Scheidler. 

8 Please state whether or not you are ac- 
quainted with the Columbian telegraph and 
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that patented by Mr. Morse? If you are, state 
whether any, and if any, what differences exist 
between them ? 

Answer. The instrument for which Mr. Morse 
holds a Patent is an iron electro-magnet, attract- 
ing by means of Electro-magnetism, produced by 
a galvanic battery attracting an iron keeper, 
which connects the poles of the electro-magnet ; 
and the power which separates the keeper from 
the electro-magnet, when it is not rendered mag- 
netic, is a steel spring, but was originally a 
weight. 9 

In the Columbian telegraph, permanent mag- 
nets are employed as a power; and these per- 
manent magnets are not dependent on Electro- 
magnetism produced by chemical means or by 
any galvanic battery; for the magnetic power 
may be derived directly from the earth’s native 
magnetism, by induction, or be taken from 
native magnetic iron-ores. The only use made 
of Electro-magnetism, or Magnetism derived 
from a galvanic battery, in the action of this 
instrument, is in annulling or neutralizing the 


power of the native Magnetism of the steel per- | 


manent magnets upon the armature, while a 
steel spring draws it away. This description 
applies to the mutator of the Columbian. In 
the register, the electric currents of two local 
circuits are employed to change the polarities 
of the armature moving between the two oppo- 
site magnets, so as to enable them to work it 
and the marker by the alternate attraction 
and repulsion of permanent Magnetism. This 
instrument is, in its principles and construction, 
altogether different from that patented by Mr. 
Morse; and the power operating is permanent 
Magnetism and not Electro-magnetism. Elec- 
tro-magnetism is employed as a check or oppos- 
ing force to temporarily neutralize the permanent 
Magnetism of the steel magnets. This opinion 
I have derived from an examination of the 
drawings of the instruments laid before me, 
which are identified by my initials and those of 
the magistrate.“ I am informed that the Col- 
umbian telegraph is not so liable to be affected 
by atmospheric Electricity, as that patented by 
Mr. Morse. If such is the fact, then this is, on 
that account, superior to that of Mr. Morse. 


CHARLES T. JACKSON. 


—In a window in the Treadwell House, so- 
called, near Newmarket Junction, is a pane of 
glass on which is written with the point of a 
diamond, *‘ 8. Treadwell. 1617.” Mrs. Newhall 
of Greenland, who is a daughter of the late 
Charles Treadwell, is of the opinion that the 
pane was brought from England to Portsmouth, 
and there kept in the family, until her grana- 
father, Nathaniel Treadwell, moved to New- 
market about sixty years ago. 
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VI.—GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOM- 
ERY.* 


The following matter of fact, relating to the 
disinterment of the remains of General Mont- 
gomery, is unquestionably authentic. In the 
year 1818, a request having been made to the 
Governor-in-Chief, Sir John Sherbrooke, for 
leave to disinter the remains of General Mont- 
gomery, in order that they might be conveyed 
to New York, and there re-interred, His Excel- 
lency acceded to the request, which came to him 
on the part of Mrs. Montgomery, the widow 
of the General. Mr. James Thompson, an old 
gentleman of respectability, serving in the 
Engineer Department, at Quebec, (a Sergeant 
under General Wolfe, at the conquest,) who 
bore arms, during the siege of the Winter of 
1775-6, in defence of the city, and, on the morn- 
ing after the attack, had found the body of 
the deceased General, and afterwards saw it in- 
terred in one of the bastions, near St. Lewis- 
gate, by order of the British Commander, was 
now ordered to explore the place of interment 
and dig up the remains. This he accordingly 
did, in the presence of one of His Excellency’s 
Aides-de-camp, Captain Freer: and, although 
the spot where the body had been deposited was 
entirely altered in appearance, from the demo- 
lition of an old building or powder-magazine 
which was near it, and the subsequent construc- 
tion of a range of barracks, he hit upon the 
foot of the coffin, which was much decayed, but 
of the identity whereof there could not be a 
doubt, no other body having been interred in 
its immediate neighborhood, except those of 
the General’s two Aides, M‘Pherson and Cheese- 
man, which were placed on each side of their 
master’s body, in their clothes, and without 
coffins. 

Mr. Thompson gave the following affidavit 
of the facts, in order to satisfy the surviving re- 
lations and friends of General Montgomery, 
that the remains which had been so disinterred, 
after the lapse of forty-two years, by the same 
hand that had interred them, were really those 
of the late General: 


‘¢T, James Thompson, of the City of Quebec, 
‘¢in the Province of Lower Canada, do testify 
‘*and declare—that I served in the capacity of 
‘an Assistant Engineer, during the siege of this 
‘*city, invested, during the years 1775 and 1776, 
‘*by the American forces, under the command 

* The following papers were communicated by Doctor W. J. 
Anderson, the distinguished President of the Quebec Literary 
and Historica) Society. They have been already published, in 
that city ; but, as they are not generally accessible, in the origi- 
nal publications, we have copied them for the information of our 
readers.—EDITOR. 
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‘‘of the late Major-general Richard Montgom- 
‘‘ery. That, in an attack made by the 
‘‘ American troops, under the immediate com- 
‘mand of General Montgomery, in the night of 
‘‘ the thirty-first of December, 1775, on a British 
*¢ post, at the southernmost extremity of the city, 
‘*near Prés de- Ville, the General received a mor- 
‘*tal wound, and with him were killed his two 
‘** Aides-de-camp, M’Pherson and Cheeseman, 
‘who were found, in the morning of the first 
“of January, 1776, almost covered with snow. 
‘«That Mrs. Prentice, who kept an hotel, at 
*« Quebec, and with whom General Montgomery 
‘chad previously boarded, was brought to view 
‘«the body, after it was placed in the Guard- 
‘¢room, and which she recognized, by a parti- 
‘¢cular mark which he had on the side of his 
‘thead, to be the General’s. That the body 
‘¢was then conveyed to a house, (Gobert’s) * 
‘¢by order of Mr. Cramahé, who provided a 
‘+ genteel coffin for the General’s body, which 
‘¢ was lined inside with flannel, and outside of it 
‘¢with black cloth. That, in the night of the 
‘‘fourth of January, it. was conveyed by me 
*¢from Gobert’s house, and was interred six feet 
‘in front of the gate, within a wall that sur- 
‘¢rounded a powder-magazine, near the ram- 
‘parts bounding on St. Lewis-gate. That the 
‘¢ funeral service was performed, at the grave, by 
‘tthe Reverend Mr. de Montmolin, then Chap- 
That his two Aides-de- 


‘lain of the garrison. 
‘camp were buried in their clothes, without 
‘tany coffins; and that no person was buried 


+¢ within twenty-five yards of the General. That 
*‘T am positive, and can testify and declare, that 
*‘the coffin of the late General Montgomery, 
‘¢taken up on the morning of the sixteenth of 
‘the present month of June, 1818, is the iden- 
‘‘tical coffin deposited by me on the day of his 
‘*burial; and that the present coffin contains the 
‘¢remains of the late General. , I do further tes- 
‘‘tify and declare that, subsequent to the find- 
‘sing of General Montgomery’s body, I wore 
‘this sword, being lighter than my own; and 
‘‘on going to the Seminary, where the American 
‘‘ officers were lodged, they recognized the 
‘‘sword, which affected them so much, that 
‘‘numbers of them wept, in consequence of 
‘which, I have never worn the sword since. 

‘*Given under my hand, at the city of Quebec, 
‘Province of Lower Canada, on the nineteenth 
‘*of June, 1818. 

‘* JAMES THOMPSON.” 


The following, from the Journal of Mr. James 
Thompson, late of the Seventy-eighth Highland- 


* Gobert’s house was at the corner of St. Lewis and St. 
Ursule-streets, on the site of the house now numbered 42 St. 
Lewis-street. 
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ers, as dictated to his son James, at Quebec, in 
1828, further illustrates this subject: 


‘CAPTAIN MONTGOMERY. 
‘* AFTERWARDS GENERAL IN THE AMERICAN 
“SERVICE, 1759—1775. 


‘*T knew Montgomery at the taking of 
‘*Quebec, in 1759; he was then a Captain, and 
‘*commanded a Fencible Corps, of which I do 
**not recollect the name. He was posted just 
‘*on the off-side of the Falls of Montmorency, 
‘‘and was sent, by Genel Wolfe, on some 
‘¢ particular business, down towards Ange Gar- 
‘*dien. As he advanced, some of the people 
‘*turned out and fired upon his advanced party ; 
‘‘and this brought on a more general action. 
‘¢ Amongst the number that opposed him, in this 
‘*way, was the Priest of the Parish, as command- 
‘‘ing officer. Montgomery defended himself, 
‘*obstinately; and killed most of the Canadians, 
‘* including the Priest himself.* 

‘*This exasperated them so much. that they 
‘*became frantic, and scarcely knew what they 
‘*were about, and, from want of discipline and 
‘‘order, they exposed themselves to Montgom- 
‘*ery’s mercy. 

‘*Montgomery knew how to take advantage 
‘“‘of this; sud his party killed every one who 
‘came in his way, without any mercy. He fell 
‘*in with one of his Sergeants, having under his 
‘*charge a young Canadian gentleman who had 
‘been placed with the Priest, for his education, 
‘‘and who, after having lost his teacher, had 
‘*placed himself under the protection of this 
‘Sergeant, in order to save himself from the 
‘*butchering work which he had witnessed. 
‘*Montgomery, after finding out that he was a 
‘¢Canadian, had him shot that instant. 

‘General Wolfe was very much vexed at 
‘*Montgomery’s conduct. It afterwards appear- 
‘ed that the cause of his resentment towards 
‘*the Canadians was, his having lost a brother 
‘*who had been killed, and his body afterwards 
‘*cruelly mangled by the savages* in connection 
‘*eith the Canadians that were in alliance with 
‘*the savages. 

‘* After the war, Montgomery’s Corps was dis- 
‘*banded, and he went back to New England, 
‘*where he engaged in the Revolutionary War 
‘*against Great Britain; and, from his previous 





* Notwithstanding the version of Mr. Thompson, I am in- 
clined to believe, with Lieutenant Fraser, who was present at 
the St. Joachim butchery, that the officer in charge was not 
Lieutenant Richard Montgomery, of the Seventeenth Foot, 
but Captain Alexander Montgomery, of the Forty-third Foot.— 
Vide Fraser's Journal, published by the Literary and Histor- 
ical Society of Quebec, page 13. 

* The word ‘‘ Canadians” is written above those words erased 
in manuscript. 
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‘knowledge of Quebec, he was, no doubt, 
**‘ considered the best qualified to head the army 
‘‘that came to the attack of the place, in the 
‘¢ year 1775, on which occasion, he and many of 
‘¢his army lost their lives, on the night of the 
‘‘thirty-first of December. It was I who found 
‘his body, in the snow, and afterwards had the 
‘*direction of burying it, privately, by order of 


‘¢General Carleton. The remains were, about | 
‘‘the year 1820, taken to the States, by his | 


‘‘nephew, Mr. Lewis, who obtained the per- 
‘‘mission of the Governor to that effect. 


‘‘same sword is in my possession to this very 
‘‘day. It is silver-mounted, but, altogether, 
‘*but a poor-looking thing. It has, however, 
‘been the means of my receiving the visits of a 
‘¢ great number of American ladies and gentle- 
‘‘men, who put so many questions to me, that | 
‘‘T am heartily tired of answering them, now 
**that old uge has got the better of me.” 


The. above was related by my father, in 
August, 1828, says Mr. James Thompson Junior. 


‘“‘This sword,” adds the latter gentleman, 
‘*is now (18th March, 1831,) in my possession, 
‘‘at the Cedars; together with a detailed ac- 
‘count of the manner in which Montgomery 
‘*met his death; the particulars of his burial and 
‘‘of his disinterment, the whole certified by my 
*‘father’s own signature.” 


The following, from Hawkins’s New Historical 
Picture of Quebec, relates to the same subject: 
“ GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY—HIS SWORD, 
ETC, 
AS RELATED BY MR. JAMES THOMPSON, OVER- 
‘* SEER OF WORKS FOR THE GARRISON OF QUEBEC, 
‘*WHO, FROM HIS PUBLIC SITUATION, HAD A 
‘*PARTICULAR KNOWLEDGE OF THE CIRCUM- 
‘* STANCES. 


‘*General Montgomery was killed on the 
occasion of his heading a Division of American 
‘*troops, while moving up to the assault of 
‘* Quebec, on the night of the thirty-first of De- 
‘*cember, 1775, or, rather, the morning of the first 
‘tof January, 1776, during a heavy snow-storm 
‘*from the North-east ; under the favor of which, 
‘*as also to avoid the exposed situation to which | 
‘*his men would have been subjected, had the 
‘‘attack been made on the land side, where 
‘there were lantern and composition-pots kept 
**burning, every night, during the absence of the 
‘*moon, he expected the better to carry his 


4 


ae 


He | 
‘* was the only officer of that army who wore a | 
‘‘sword, that ever I discovered; and that self- | 





‘* point. 

‘‘The path leading round the bottom of the | 
‘*rock on which the garrison stands, and called | 
‘* Prés de- Ville, was then quite narrow; so that | 

His. Mae. Vol. Il. Sig. 20. 
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‘*the front of the line of march could present 
‘Sonly a few files of men. The Sergeant* who 
‘‘had charge of the barrier-guard, Hugh 
‘* McQuarters,—where there was a gun kept 
‘loaded with grape and musket-balls, and 
‘‘levelled every evening, in the direction of the 
‘* said foot-path—had orders to be vigilant, and, 
‘‘ when assured of anapproach by any body of 
‘¢men, to fire the gun. It was General Montgom- 
‘*ery’s fate to be amongst the leading files of the 
‘‘storming-party; and the precision with which 
‘‘McQuarters acquitted himself of the orders 
‘‘he had received, resulted in the death of the 
‘¢General, two Aides-de-camp, and a Sergeant, 
‘Sat least, these were all that could be found, 
‘after the search made, at dawn of day, the 
‘*next morning. There was but one discharge 
‘‘of the gun, from which the General had re- 
‘‘ceived a grape-shot, in his chin, one in the 
‘‘groin, and one through the thigh, which 
‘‘shattered the bone. I never could ascertain 
‘‘whether the defection of Montgomery’s fol- 
‘‘lowers was in consequence of the fall of their 
‘leader, or whether owing to their being panic- 
‘¢struck,—a consequence so peculiar to an un- 
‘*looked-for shock, in the dead of night, and 
‘‘when almost on the point of coming into 
‘‘action; added to which, the meeting with an 
‘*‘ obstruction (in the barrier) where one was not 
‘*suspected to exist. Be that as it may, he or 
‘¢rather, the cause in which he had engaged, was 
‘¢deserted by his followers, at the instant that 


| **their perseverance and intrepidity were the 


‘*most needed. I afterwards learnt that the 
‘*men’s engagements were to terminate on 
‘‘thirty-first of December, 1775. 

‘* Considering the then weak state of the garri- 
Hm of Quebec, it is hard to say how much 
‘¢further the enterprise might have been carried 
‘‘had Montgomery effected a junction with 
‘*Arnold, whose Division of the storming party, 
‘*then simultaneously approaching by the Sault- 
‘‘ au-Matelot extremity, was left to carry on the 
‘*contest, alone, unaided, and which was left to 
‘*sustain the whole brunt of the battle. But, 
‘‘as I do not undertake to give a detailed his- 
“tory of the whole of the events, I return to 
‘*the General and the sword. Holding the situ- 


| **ation of Overseer of Works in the Royal 


‘*Engineer Department, at Quebec, I had the 
‘*superintendence of the defences to be erected 
‘throughout the place, which brought to my 
‘‘notice almost every incident connected witn 
‘*the military operations of the blockade of 
‘61775; and, from the part I had performed in 
‘*the affair, generally, I considered that I had 


* There were other Canadian worthies, whocould legitimately 
share the credit of this fait d’armes—Chabot, Coffin, and the 
Captain of an English transport, Barngfare. 
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‘‘some right to withhold the General’s sword, 
ey as it had been obtained on the 
‘*battle-ground. 

‘*On its having been ascertained that Mon- 
‘*gomery’s Division had withdrawn, a party 
‘*went out to view the effects of the shot, when, 
‘*as the snow had fallen, in the previous night, 
‘*about knee deep, the only part of a body that 
‘*appeared above the level of the snow was that 
‘*of the General himself, whose hand and part 
‘‘of the left arm was in an erect position, but 
“the body itself much distorted, the knees 
‘*being drawn up towards the head; the other 
‘“podies that were found, at the moment, were 
‘those of his Aides-de-camp, Cheeseman and 
‘‘McPherson, and one Sergeant. The whole 
‘twere hard frozen. Montgomery’s sword (and 
‘<he was the only officer of that army who wore 
‘‘a sword, that I ever perceived) was close by 
‘‘his side; and, as soon as it was discovered, 
‘which was first by a drummer-boy, who made 
‘¢a snatch at it, on the spur of the moment, and 
‘*no doubt considered it as his lawful prize; 
‘“*but I immediately made him deliver it up to 
‘me, and, some time after, I made him a pres- 
*‘ent of seven shillings and sixpence, by way 
‘of prize-money. 

‘*The sword has been in my possession to the 
‘** present day (16th Aug. 1828). It has a head 


‘*at the top of the hilt, somewhat resembling 
‘¢a lion’s or a bulldog’s, with cropped ears, the 
‘‘edges indented, with a ring passing through 
‘**the chin or under jaw, from which is suspended 
‘¢a double silver chain communicating with the 
‘*front tip of the guard, by a second ring; at 
‘“‘the lower end of the handle there is, on each 


‘* side, the figure of a spread eagle. The whole 
“of the metal part of the hilt is of silver. 
‘About half an inch of the back part of the 
‘¢ ouard was broken off, while in my possession. 
‘“*The handle itself is of ivory, and undulated 
‘“‘obliquely, from top to bottom. The blade, 
‘‘which is twenty-two inches long, and fluted 
‘near the back, is single-edged, with a slight 
‘‘curve towards the point, about six inches of 
‘‘which, however, is sharp on both edges, and 
*“‘the word ‘‘HARVEY” is imprinted on it, 
“five and a half inches from the top, in Roman 
‘*capitals, in a direction upwards. The whole 
‘length of the blade is two feet four inches 
‘*(when found it had no scabbard or sheath; 
‘but I soon had the present one made, and 
‘* mounted in silver, to correspond). As it was 
‘lighter and shorter than my own sword, I 
‘adopted it and wore it, in lieu. Having some 
‘* business at the ‘‘ Seminaire,” where there was 
‘¢a number of American officers, prisoners of 
‘war, of General Arnold’s Division, I had oc- 
‘‘casion to be much vexed with myself for 
‘having it with me, for the instant they ob- 
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‘*served it, they knew it to have been their 
‘*General’s; and they were very much affected 
‘*by the recollections that it seemed to bring 
‘*back to their minds,—indeed, several of them 
‘‘wept, audibly! I took care, however, in 
‘‘mercy to the feelings of those ill-fated gentle- 
‘‘mey, that, whenever I had to go to the 
‘* Seminary, afterwards, to leave the sword be- 
‘thind me. To return to the General; the body 
‘ton its being brought within the walls (the 
‘‘garrison) was identified by Mrs. Widow 
‘*Prentice, who then kept the hotel known by 
‘*the name of ‘Free Mason’s Hall,’ by a scar on 
‘*one of his cheeks, supposed to be a sabre-cut, 
‘sand by the General having frequently lodged 
‘‘at her house, on previous occasions of his 
‘coming to Quebec, on business. General 
‘*Carleton, the then Governor General, being 
‘* satisfied as to his identity, ordered that the 
‘*body should be decently buried, in the most 
‘*private manner; and His Excellency entrusted 
‘¢the business tome. Iaccordingly had the body 
‘¢conveyed to a small log house, in St. Lewis- 
‘* street, (opposite to the then residence of Judge 
‘*Dunn,) the second from the corner of St. 
‘* Ursule-street, owned by one Francois Gaubert, 
‘*a cooper; and I ordered Henry Dunn, joiner, 
‘* prepare a suitable coffin ; this he complied with, 
‘¢in every respect becoming the rank of the de- 
‘*ceased, having covered it with fine black cloth 
‘‘and lined it with flannel; after the job was 
‘¢completed there was nobody to indemnify six 
‘dollars that Dunn gave to the six men who 
‘*bore the body to the grave; he wished to 
‘insist upon my paying his account, as 
‘¢the orders for the other work had been given 
‘‘and paid by me; but, as I could not have re- 
‘*quired his men (having enough soldiers of my 
‘‘own) I contrived to put him off, from time to 
‘*time, and I really believe it remains unpaid till 
‘*to this day; however, Dunn is long since 
‘dead, and as he could well afford to be at the 
‘*loss, it was, perhaps, after all, only compelling 
‘*him to a generous action towards a fallen foe. 
‘He deserved, in some measure, to sustain the 
‘*loss, for I gave him no directions about the 
‘*six men, as I had a party of my own, in wait- 
‘-ing, at the Chateau, to carry the corpse to the 
‘grave, at the moment that General Carleton 
‘*conceived proper; and when I did ascertain 
‘this wishes to that effect, I proceeded to 
‘*Gaubert’s, where I was told that Mr. Dunn 
‘‘had just taken away the corpse; this was 
‘about the setting of the sun, on the fourth of 
‘‘January, 1776. I accordingly posted up to 
‘the place where I had ordered the grave to be 
‘*dug, (just alongside of that of my first wife, 
‘‘within, and near, the surrounding wall of the 
‘‘nowder-magazine, in the gorge of the St. 
‘* Lewis-bastion,) and found, in addition to the 
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‘¢six men and Dunn, the undertaker, that the 
‘*Rev.Mr. De Montmollin, the military Chaplain, 
‘‘was in attendance, and the business thus 
‘* finished before I got there. On satisfying my- 
‘*self that the grave was properly covered up, 
‘‘T went and reported the circumstances to 
‘*General Carleton, who expressed himself not 
‘*too well pleased with Dunn’s officiousness. 
‘* Tt having afterwards been decided to demolish 
‘*the powder-magazine, and to erect a case- 
‘*mated barrack in its stead, I took care to mark 
‘the spot where Montgomery was buried (not 
‘*so much, perhaps, on /is account, as from the 
‘*interest I felt for it, on another score) by 
‘*having a small cut stone inserted in the pave- 
‘‘ment, within the barrack square; and this 
‘*precaution enabled me, afterwards, to point 
‘*out the place to a nephew of the General, Mr. 
‘¢ Lewis, who, learning that the person who had 
‘*had the direction of the burial of his uncle’s 
‘* corpse was still living, came to Quebec, about 
‘*the year 1818, for the laudable purp..se of ob- 
‘‘taining the permission of the military com- 
‘*mander, General Sherbrooke, to take away 
‘¢the remains. I, of course, was called upon 
‘¢for the purpose of pointing out the spot; 
‘‘and, having repaired thither, with young Mr. 
‘¢Lewis and several officers of the garrison, to- 


‘‘gether with Chief-justice Sewell and some 
‘¢ friends of the deceased, I directed the work- 
‘¢men, at once, where to dig, and they accord- 
‘‘ingly took up the pavement exactly in the 
‘¢ direction of the grave. The skeleton was found 
‘*complete, and, ;when removed, a musket-ball 
‘¢ fell from the skull; the coffin nearly decayed. 


‘* No part of the black cloth of the outside nor 
‘tof the flannel of the inside were visible; a 
‘*leather thong, with which the hair had been 
‘‘tied, was still in a state of preservation, after 
‘ta lapse of forty-three years; there is a spring 
‘of water near the place, which may have had 
‘‘the effect of hastening the decay of the con- 
‘¢tents of the grave. 

‘*The particulars attending the removal of 
‘‘the remains, through the several towns of the 
‘United States, to their ultimate place of de- 
‘- posit (Broadway, New York) were published 
‘¢in all the public papers, in that line of com- 
‘¢ munication. 

‘* JaMES THOMPSON, 
‘* Overseer of Works. 
‘‘QuEBEc, 16th August, 1828.” 


The following in addition, was related on Fri- 
day evening, the nineteenth of December, 1828: 


‘‘While engaged in giving directions in re- 
‘spect of the burial of the General’s two Aids 
‘*(who were both put into the same grave, just 
‘as they had been found, a little in advance of 


‘*the spot where the General was interred, ) there 
‘* were sent seventeen dead soldiers of General 
‘* Arnold’s Division, brought up from Sault au 
‘*Matelot, for the purpose of being buried; 
‘*these were all put into one pit, dug in the slope 
‘‘of the rampart, just in the rear of the powder- 
‘*magazine, also without coffins, as is the prac- 
‘*tice on the battle-field, but no particular mark 
‘* was left to show the place; many of the Ameri- 
‘*can soldiers that were killed in their attempt to 
‘force the barrier at Sault au Matelot, were 
‘* buried on the beach, in front of the property 
‘*of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Racey, both brewers. 
‘* The foregoing particulars were committed 
‘*to writing in consequence of the frequent visits 
‘*of American ladies and gentlemen to obtain a 
‘*view of Montgomery's sword and a recital of 
‘*the circumstances attending his death and bur- 
‘*jal; and in a view, also, of averting the fatigue 
‘occasioned by the repeated recital, at my fa- 
‘*ther’s very advanced age—ninety-five years. 
‘* JAMES THOMPSON, JR. 


‘*A Mr. Ford and a Mr. Gibson, two Ameri- 
‘*can gentlemen, the former a historian and the 
‘latter a painter, called upon my father, in 1828, 
‘*to be permitted to participate in the infor- 
‘*mation which he possessed, in regard to the 
** American attack on Quebec; the particulars of 
‘*General Montgomery’s death and burial; his 
‘*sword; etc., etc. ; and Mr. Gibson begged to be 
‘*allowed to take my father’s portrait, for the 
‘* purpose of being appended to an historical work 
‘*then in a state of progress, which being ac- 
‘* quiesced in, he @Mr. Gibson) continued some 
‘*time in contemplating the outlines of his fea- 
‘tures, and expressed his ability to design a 
‘* portrait from the impression alone which he 
‘*had framed of his features, on inspection. 


‘* James THOMPSON, JR.” 


VIIL—GENERAL CHILDS, U. 8. A. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
HIS FAMILY.* 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

[Without any intention to write a history of the Florida War, 
it may be proper to notice its origin ; and to give, from time to 
time, very briefly, such statements of current events as may be 
necessary to the comprehension of the letters. 

In 182i, Florida was ceded by Spain to the United States. 
The Indians, who had maintained the most friendly relations 
with the Spaniards, were then in possession of the best portions 
of the country—their villages extending from St. Augustine, on 
the East, to the Appalachicola-river, on the West. In 1823, by 
the Treaty of Fort Moultrie, they relinquished all claim to the 


* Some years since, while we were engaged on another his- 
torical work, we received from the widow of General Childs a 
package of extracts from the correspondence of that excellent 
soldier with his wife and children, embracing all of that corres- 
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upper part of Florida, and bound themselves to live within 
certain southern and interior boundaries. 

Difficulties arose and continued. The white man looked 
with a covetous eye and, sometimes, laid a depredating hand on 
the Indian “reserve”; while the red man too often came out 
of his limits to steal—sometimes to murder. Had the Indians 
lived in an open country, hemmed in by dense settlements of 
the whites, it would have been very easy to control them; and 
this fact would have given a feeling of security to their neigh- 
bors. But of all places on this continent, Florida stands fore- 
mest as a strong hold for the hostile savage. 

It was soon perceived that Florida could never fully belong 
to the dominant race, so long as the wild man retained any foot- 
ing in the country. 

In 1832, the Indian Chiefs were induced to enter into another 
Treaty—that of Payne’s Landing—by which they bound them- 
selves to emigrate to the western border of Arkansas; but the 
people refused to ratify the acts of their Chiefs—they resolved 
not to emigrate: and the Chiefs, as the only means, probably, 
of retaining their power, denied their own acts and announced 
their fixed determination to live and die in the land of their 
forefathers. 

All was done that could be done, by Indian Agents and 
military officers, in Florida, to induce the Chiefs to fulfil the 
Treaty. The latter, with the characteristic cunning of their 
race, pretended to yield to these persuasions until they had 
secured a large supply of ammunition and of all the implements 
of war used by them. 

A few days before the period fixed for emigration, the Indians 
opened the drama by a terrible act; and the long Florida War 
began. 

On the 28th of December, 1835, two Companies of Artillery, 


pondence which was considered proper to be placed before the 
world, concerning the operations of the army in Florida, from 
1836 to 1841; and we propose to publish them, for the benefit 
of those who shall desire to look into the hidden records of that 
remarkable war. 

“General Childs was in the habit, when absent from his 
‘family, of writing, daily, in familiar letters to his wife and 


” 


“children, a narrative of passing events ;”’ and, as will be seen, 
those letters sometimes assumed the form of diaries, in which, 
without noticing the merely professional characteristics of the 
operations of the army, he described very much of men and 
events, which was not officially referred to, in any Report and 
not generally known by those who were not actual eye-witnesses 
of the scenes referred to. The exact character of those letters 
will be evident to every reader. They were not written for 
the public eye; nor were they intended to promote the ad- 
vancement of anybody's desires or interests. They merely ‘‘ex- 
“hibit a Christian soldier, in places of considerable responsi- 
‘bility, in actual war, faithful to his country and his God, 
‘‘ jotting down a history of passing events, with the occasional 
“comments of a thoughtful, religious man,” for the infor- 
mation of loved ones, at home; and the testimony of such a 
man, written under such circumstances, completes the record 
of events, which was left incomplete, by those who participated 
in those events, when they merely reported, officially, their 
official acts, to those, at the seat of government, to whom they 
were officially accountable for their doings. For this reason, 
we regard these letters as extremely important to students of 
the military history of the country and to all who are especially 
interested in the history of the war in Florida.—EDITOR.] 
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under Major Dade, on their way from Tampa Bay to Fort 
King, five miles*Bast of the Wahoo-swamp, were ambushed 
and surrounded by a large body of Indians, and, all but two, 
killed on the spot. Two, desperately wounded, returned to 
Fort Brooke. 

On the same day, a party of Indians, under the celebrated 
Oseola, murdered General Thompson, the Indian Agent, at 
Fort King, and Lieutenant Constantine Smith, who happened 
to be in his company. To punish this last act, General Clinch, 
then commanding the troops in Florida, advanced rapidly te- 
wards the Withlacoochie; crossed it, two days after the mas- 
sacre; and, on the thirty-first of December, with two hundred 
Regulars, met and dispersed two hundred and fifty Indians, 
under Oseola and Alligator. The loss, however, of the Indians 
was small—three killed and five wounded; while the Americans 
had four killed and forty wounded. Self-preservation is a car- 
dinal point of Indian tactics. He seldom stands his ground 
after the danger becomes imminent. 

Nothing was known, that day, of the fate of Dade and his 
party ; but terrible apprehensions were excited by occasional 
glimpses of savages decorated with parts of the American uni- 
form and by the sound of the American musket, easily dis- 
tinguished from that of the Indian rifle, 

The news of this battle was received op the Atlantic sea-board 
before anything was known of “‘ Dade’s Massacre." The report 
of this last event, slowly communicated from Tampa Bay, 
after a long period of profound peace, acted like an electric shock 
upon the people of the United States. Orders were imme- 
diately issued by the War Department for the most vigorous 
prosecution of the War, then begun. Our small regular army, 
seattered along the western frontier and the sea-board, was re- 
quired to take up the line of march for Florida. On the twenty- 
first of January, 1836, General Scott was ordered to repair to the 
seat of war, with power to call out the Militia of Florida and the 
neighboring States. General Gaines, without orders, hastened 
from New Orleans to Tampa Bay, with one thousand, one hun- 
dred men, Regulars—and Louisiana Volunteers ; arrived at Fort 
Brooke, on the tenth of February; marched, with ten 
days provisions, to Fort King; reached that post, on the 
twenty-second of February ; and, finding but a small quantity of 
provisions, began his return to Fort Brooke, by a new route ; 
met the enemy, on the Withlachoochie, so strongly posted as to 
prevent his crossing that stream ; began to fortify his position ; 
and waited for reinforcements. General Clinch came to his 
relief, on the seventh of March. The Indians quietly retired, 
without giving battle. 

General Scott hastened to the scene of action; and, with the 
best preparations that could be made, on so short a notice, took 
the field, on the twenty-second of February; and continued his 
operations, with great energy, until the thirtieth of May. The 
Indians played their part with great skill—finding large columns 


| of twelve or fifteen hundred men, in the field, they separated 


into small bodies ; and easily eluded pursuit. 

The object of the war was not simply to defeat the enemy, 
but to catch him and carry him off to another country. In this, 
General Scott did not succeed ; nor have his successors, to this 
day, accomplished that object. Indians still remain, all the more 
secure in consequence of their diminished numbers.* At the be- 


* This introduction was written, several years ago, when the 
papers were sent to us, by Major Childs’s family. We believe 
the Indians no longer trouble the inhabitants of Florida— 
EDITOR. 
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ginning of the Florida War, 1835, there were about two thousand 
warriors, including negroes, in Florida, Now, 1859, at the end 
of a Second War, there are about one hundred warriors still re- 
maining. They have the extensive ‘“‘ Kverglades,” with its 
high grass and numerous islands, to hide in, when pursued, and 
cannot be removed by force. 

General Scott was relieved of the command, in Florida, by 
Governor Call; but, during the Summer of 1836, no very active 
operations were undertaken. A few months later, General Jesup 
came into the country, and carried on operations, nearly two 
years, with great zeal and energy, but without accomplishing 
that impossible object, the removal of all the Indians from the 
conntry. 


Without further explanations, we shall take up the letters; | — 
| broken out among them; and their insufficient 


remarking that the Company of the Third Artillery, which the 
writer then commanded, left Eastport, Maine, early in July, 
1836, for the seat of war. 

It will be learned from these letters, that the Indians were 
then scattered over the country, destroying plantations, mur- 
dering women and children, wherever they could be found, 


waylaying smal) detachments, etc., ete., while the troops, pros- | 


trated by disease, were powerless. | 
EXTRACTS. 


July 24th 1886. At anchor at the mouth of 
Black-creek.* On the other bank of the river, 
a house is now smoking, which the Indians fired, 
last night, having killed the owner, a month 
since. They have burned and destroyed, in 
every direction. 
splendid plantations in ruins, all around us. 
The people of Jacksonville are much alarmed, 
as they have burnt within ten miles of them. 

In coming up, this afternoon, we have been 
busily engaged in planking up the bulwarks of 
the boat, as we expect to be fired upon, to-mor- 
row, in Black-creek. The stream is very nar- 
row; and the banks are high. I have planked 
the upper deck, and intend to conceal my men, 
by making them lie down, so that, if we are 
attacked, we may draw the enemy from their 
hiding-places and return their fire, with effect. 

I understand that the communication between 
Fort Dranet and Micanopy{ is now cut off; 
and, until more troops arrive, the sick and well, 
amounting to three hundred men, can not be 
removed from that post. 


July 29th. Ganrgy’s Ferry.§ We arrived at 
this place, in safety, a few moments since, with- 
out being fired upon, as we expected. We saw 
the place where the Indians had made fires, 
last night, in order to watch us. I find, here, 
two Companies (one-hundred and fifty men) 
prepared for defense. My Company is in ex- 





* About twenty-five miles above Jacksonville, on the St, 
John’s-river, Florida. 

t An interior post, about sixty-five miles Southwest from 
the mouth of Black-creek. 

t Ten miles from Fort Drane. 

§ On Black-creek, twenty miles from its mouth. 


It is melancholy to see the | 
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cellent health. The Indians are all through the 
country. A movement will probably be made, 
in ten or twelve days. 

You have seen by the pees that a great deal 
of sickness prevails at this place—the truth is 
not half known. The people have come here, 
for protection, from all quarters—in all, seven 
hundred or eight hundred. They left comfort- 
able homes, to escape the Indians. Here, they 
have built shelters which keep out neither wind 
nor rain—at this season of the year it rains viol- 
ently, every afternoon—and their subsistence is 
the ration of the soldier. The measles have 
shelters have given them colds. 

To-day, I have been in the huts of many of 
these unfortunate people. My heart bleeds at 
the sufferings I have witnessed and the tales of 


| woe I have heard. 


In a hut, ten feet square, were three or four 
places for beds:—that is, four sticks would be 
driven into the sand, and poles laid across them, 
for boards to rest upon, On these, some had 
beds and others nothing but blankets. But, Oh! 


| the emaciated objects that lay upon them—some 


with raging fevers;—others with diarrhea ;— 
others, again, having taken cold with the mea- 
sles, were swollen, frightfully. Sometimes, 
father, mother, children, all lay, prostrate. In 
one instance, the father and mother died, leaving 


| five children, all sick ; and the oldest only thir- 


teen years old. These poor little creatures were 
obliged to help each other, as well as they 
could. I found some that were religious, and 
left tracts with all. All appeared grateful; and 
many asked me to call again. 

As to the Indians, they are in complete pos- 
session of the country. They have cut off all 
communication between this place and Micanopy 
and between Micanopy and Fort Drane ; and we 
are not strong enough, at any of these places, to 
attempt to send supplies from one to the other. 
This is the great depot for supplying these posts. 
They are now living, at Micanopy, on corn and 
pork. At Fort Drane, it is very sickly. 

Iam now waiting for one hundred and fifty 
Florida horsemen. When they arrive, I shall, 
with my Company and Capt. G’s,—together, one 
hundred and ten men,—take supplies to 
Micanopy; and then remove the garrison of 
Fort Drane. 

It is very hot; the living coarse—pork, beans, 
and hard bread. I should like you to see us 
sitting under a bower, made in front of two 
log-houses, some on heads of barrels, some on 
chairs, some standing—eating, for breakfast, 
cold boiled pork, hard teeadl with tea. We 
sleep in a log-house; and the worms in the 
wood make as much noise as a swarm of bees. 
When it rains, I look for a dry place in which I 
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may put my blankets; and think myself fortu- 
nate if I can find one. 


Garzy’s Ferry, July 30th 1836. 


Yesterday, at three o’clock, news came that 
a party of sixteen soldiers, who had come here 
from St. Augustine, to bring some horses, on 
their return, under Lieutenant H., stopped at the 
mouth of Black-creek, at a steam-mill, to look 
about. Immediately on landing, they were 
fired upon by forty Indians: the fire was re- 
turned, and kept up, an hourandahalf. Lieut. 
H. having three men wounded, retreated; but, 
before the steamboat could get out of rifle-shot, 
two others were wounded,—one mortally. 

On the arrival of this news, I volunteered, 
with my Company, to go down in the steamboat, 
Captain Galt, with his, to go on horses, by land, 
and try to surround them. When we reached 
the place, the mill and the boards were in a 
blaze, lighting up the water and the space around. 
I went ashore, in the first boat, with thirty men. 
We expected the Indians to fire upon us, every 
moment—our boat grounded—we jumped into 
the water, immediately formed in one rank; 
ascended the bank; and there awaited the ar- 
rival of the balance of the men, under Lieuten- 
ant P. with the Doctor. It was now dark; and, 


being entirely unacquainted with the ground, 


we could do nothing but form the Company, as 
Light Infantry, in open order; place the senti- 
nels, ten feet apart, in front and on our flanks, 
having the river in the rear; and, there, wait until 
day-light. We had nothing on but our summer 
clothes. Wet up to our knees; dripping with 
perspiration; supperless; we lay down in the 
sand until day-light. 

No Indians appearing, we commenced scour- 
ing a hammock, on our right, in open order. 
These hammocks are thick underbrush and 
woods, on rather higher ground than that which 
surrounds them. We then went through the 
country, about six miles, to a place where we 
expected to find the Indians. There we met 
Captain Galt, with his Company, mounted; 
but no Indians. After eating some meat and 
bread, and drinking some very warm and very 
bad water, we scoured some other parts of the 
woods and hammocks, under a broiling sun, 
until one o’clock ; when we returned to the boat, 
completely exhausted. Captain Galt, with the 
assistance of citizens accustomed to hunt Indians, 
found a trail where they had passed with cattle, 
the night before, and followed it, fifteen miles. 
It is supposed the Indians left that part of the 
country, with their plunder, immediately after 
the fight of yesterday. We are safely back, 
having marched, on foot, fifteen or sixteen 
miles. 
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Micanory, August 6 1836. 

By the blessing of God, we have accomplished 
the march to this place in safety. To-morrow, 
at four o’clock, A. M., I leave with two hundred 
men, to bring off the sick and the public pro- 
perty from Fort Drane. 

I am sorry to make this movement, on Sunday ; 
but it is an act of mercy and necessity to get the 
troops from that place, as soon as possible. My 
prayer is for wisdom and guidance from above, 
to direct me. 


August 9", Ireturned, yesterday, from Fort 
Drane, with all the troops and public property. 
It was a beautiful and romantic sight—forty 
wagons, with from three to six horses each, 
winding through the pine-barrens. 

When [ arrived there, with my wagon-train, 
escorted by one hundred horsemen and eighty 
foot, I found every officer sick, with the excep- 
tion of the Surgeon. Of eighty-three soldiers, 
only forty-two were fit for duty. The wagons 
were loaded, on Sunday evening; Monday 
morning, we started back; expecting a fight 
with the Indians, at every hammock, supposing 
they would make a desperate effort to cut off 
some of the train which reached more than half 
a mile. 

You would probably like to know how we 
march through the Indian country so as to avoid 
surprise. [Here we omit a sketch, representing a 
line of mounted flankers, on each side of the train. | 


Micanopy, August 18th 1836. 


We are living a wild, romantic, and singu- 
lar life. I will tell you something of it. You 
know we are surrounded by pickets: outside of 
these, a wily, savage foe watches for the mo- 
ment when we are off our guard to pounce upon 
us. Wecan not see him; but there is no doubt 
that he is, every night, within one hundred 
yards of us. The Sergeant of the Guard has 
orders to visit each sentinel once in fifteen miu- 
utes, and report if he hears any ‘‘signs,” as it 
is called. About half past two, this morning I 
awoke. All was still. I felt uneasy. It is the 
time the Indians generally select for an attack. 
I got up (my clothes have been laid aside but 
two nights, since I have been in Florida) and 
went to one of the sentinels nearest the ham- 
mock to see, listen, and enquire for ‘‘signs.” 
While standing there, I heard, through the 
stillness, the tramp of a horse which I knew to 
be the express from Garey’s Ferry. They run 
through in the night, fifty-five miles. In a few 
minutes, I heard him sing out ‘‘ Express—Ex- 
‘*press,” to prevent his being fired on. We do 
not ask—‘‘ Who is there ?” but the first saluta- 
tion is a ball and three buck-shot. As I was 
saying, he sang out ‘‘Express, Express, In- 
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‘‘dians, Indians in the hammock.” As soon as 
Indians were mentioned, all the troops, in a 
moment, were at the loop-holes. The express 
came in, safe, and said he saw an Indian at the 
side of the road, within two hundred yards of 
the picket: he put spurs to his horse, and ran. 
The Indians having alarmed the garrison, we 
knew they would be off, immediately. So the 
troops were sent back to their quarters; and 
we sat down to our despatches. It was a cu- 
rious sight—five or six officers, some in soldiers’ 
clothes, some with morning gowns, others half- 
dressed, reading letters, at three o’clock in the 
morning, surrounded by Indians. We sleep but 
little at night. Some one is constantly on the 
look-out; and, as there are six of us, in one 
room, we appear like troubled spirits, going in 
and out. 

I feel comforted by the assurance which your 
letter gives me, that so many Christian friends 
are interceding at a Throne of Grace for me 
and my companions-in-arms. My faith in prayer 
is constantly strengthened; and my Christian 
armor, I would fain hope, grows brighter and 
brighter; and why should it not, when I feel 
that God is around and about me—that my 
prayers, for my own health and safety and for 
my dear wife and children, appear to be 
answered so soon? I would not be a prayerless 
Pray for me that I may, by 


man for ,worlds. 
my walk and conversation, glorify my God and 
be instrumental in promoting the highest good 
of those around me. 


(The following is an extract from a letter to Colonel Crane, 
in which he urgently recommends an attack upon Fort Drane; 
for the planning of which he was afterwards brevetted to the 
rank of Major.) 


Iam anxious to make an excursion, on the 
return of the train, with the horsemen that may 
accompany it, together with such men as I can 
mount on the wagon-horses, to several resorts of 
the Indians, within ten or twelve miles. I be- 
lieve I can, with good guides, come upon them, 
suddenly, and drive from this vicinity those we 
cannot kill or take ***I am, therefore, the more 
anxious that you should send me the horses you 
have at St. Augustine. They will be of great 
service, as nothing can be done without them. 


August 21st. The horses came and with them 
Major Pierce, who took command. We started 
at two o’clock in the morning, with one hundred 
mounted men and a howitzer. Half of the 
horsemen were my Own men, most of whom 
had scarcely ever before felt the saddle. We rode 
along, an hour or two, in the darkness; and, as 
daylight discovered them, the figure they cut, 
as Dragoons, was ludicrous in the extreme. I 
saw one go over his horse’s head and presently 
appear under instead of over him: another, 
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having lost his cap, had made a bandanna sup- 
ply its place: eight or ten, upon some unexpect- 
ed movement of their horses, found themselves 
measuring their length upon the ground: and 
Shryack, whom you may remember as a very 
tall man, had fastened his stirrups close to the 
saddle, so that, from his knees, his head barely 
emerged to learn for itself the way his horse 
was going. To go on with my story. 

Lieutenant Irwin, with his men, was to go to 
the right, I to the left, as we approached Fort 
Drane; and so surroundit. Having heard bya 
spy that a fire had been burning there, the night 
before, as soon as we got in sight, we started on 
arun, 

Lieutenant Irwin’s command had to pass some 
negro-quarters, out of which ran two Indians, 
who were killed. We then discovered a large 
number of Indians coming through a corn-field. 
It is supposed they had got notice of our ap- 
proach, and were coming down, to lay in ambush 
for us. We drove them back to the hammock, 
passing over the bodies of ten dead Indians. 
Here we encountered the entire Mickasukie 
tribe, with their negroes, women, and children. 
They formed a line of fire, on the edge of the 
hammock, half a mileinlength. We maintained 
our fire, in half musket-shot of them, for 
forty minutes. We were not strong enough to 
charge them. Our ammunition was nearly gone. 
Not expecting such a fight, we had none, ex- 
cepting what the men took in their boxes. So 
we mounted our horses; took our dead men and 
the wounded; and retired. Had the Indians 
known our weakness, they could have sur- 
rounded us, with ease, and cut us off. We had 
no idea of meeting more than forty or fifty; but 
they had came out of the swamp, with their 
whole tribe; and, although they number only 
two hundred and fifty warriors, attacking them, 
as we did, in theircamp, the old men, boys, 
and negroes used rifles, and is supposed that 
from four to five hundred used arms, that day, 
with Oseola at their head; whose voice was re- 
cognized by ‘*Jackson,” a Wagon-master, 
whom Major Pierce mentions in his report— 
he having lived a long time in this nation. 

(The American loss in this battle, as reported by Major Pierce, 
was one killed and sixteen wounded. 

It became necessary to abandon Micanopy, as there were not 
men enough to hold it, after detaching an escort with the train 
of sick to Garey’s Ferry.] 


GAREY’s Ferry, Sept. 8 1836. 
My DEAR— 


Ithank you most kindly for your letter. I 
received it at the end of a four days’ march, 
worn down with heat, fatigue, indisposition, and 
the responsibility of a command of three hun- 
dred men, with one hundred and fifty sick, the 
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dead and dying laying, side by side, in the same 
wagon. It recalled all the pleasures of the 
quiet enjoyment of my own dear home; and the 
contrast was so striking, I spurred my horse to 
the head of the column, that I might more freely 
indulge the kind of thought called up. 

I have been most delightfully employed in 
reading the Memoir and Journal of the Rev. 
Henry Martyn. When I compare myself with 
that eminent Christian, I feel deeply sensible of 
my own deficiency in that spiritual, earnest long- 
ing after conformity to the Lord Jesus, which so 
highly characterized him. I feel that you are 
all so closely entwined about my heart that I 
think more about these earthly treasures than I 
ought; and am making you too much the idols 


of my affections,—that you too often usurp the | ’ 2 ‘ 
| hundred and thirty soldiers, recruits. 


= of my Saviour—that the religion that 


urns in my heart is but the merest spark com- | 


pared to the blaze that shone forth in all his 
thoughts and actions—that my distance from 


the Saviour is immeasurable, compared with the | 
near access he was enabled to attain, by a life of | 


prayer, of holiness, and of faith. Still I am 
comforted by the fact that many of his hopes, his 


assurances, his doubts, and his fears, are not en- | 


tire strangers to my bosom. Oh! my dear daught- 
er, let not the world or its pleasures separate 
you from God and your Saviour. Good night, 
my beloved child, may angels guard you. 


* * * * * * & | 


{If, indeed, earthly ties pressed too closely, God spoke in the 
voice of warning by removing from earth his youngest boy. 
His next letter is written on receiving, through a friend, the sad 
intelligence. He acknowledges the letter ; and then says :]} 


What shall I say to you, my dear, my afflicted, 
wife? I can only say you must not, we need not, 
sorrow as those without hope; smile, though 
grief rend your bosom, that another has been 
translated to join our angel band. Bless and 
praise God, while your tears flow fastest, that 
he has been thus merciful in taking one who 
knew no sin, and sparing those of riper years. — 
Oh! let usnotrepine or accuse God, lest he visit 
us in wrath instead of mercy. Let us call to 
mind his goodness, during the past Summer; 
yes, during our entire lives, his mercy and good- 
ness have followed us. - ” 

How often have I recalled his little an 
ments and childish pranks, and how fondly 
have I anticipated the time when I should again 
hold him in my arms. I can hardly realize that 
he is in the cold and silent tomb, and that he, 
who required so much care and attention, to still 
his real and imaginary troubles, now lies quiet, 
and needs not the motion of the cradle to keep 
him asleep. It is even so, and-I pray for grace 
to say, from the bottom of my heart—‘‘It is 
‘** the Lord, let Him do as seemeth him good.” 
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[This family sorrow called him home, where he remained a 
fortnight and then returned to the seat of war. 

The operations of September, October, and November, 1836, 
did not lead to any important results. They were useful, how- 
ever, in a negative way, as illustrating the folly of sending large 
bodies of troops into the Indian-country without carrying for- 
ward a base of operations—establishing military posts, depots of 
provisions, and other supplies. 

On the eighth of December, 1836, Governor Call was relieved 
by General Jesup, who had under his command, according to 
Sprague, more than eight thousand troops, including the detach- 
ment of Marines and a Regiment of friendly Creek Indians, 
seven hundred and fifty men. We resume the correspondence. } 


Gray’s Ferry, Dec. 26, 1836. 


I find here about eighty-five friendly Indians, 
some thirty of them sick. I have about one 


In four days, I shall leave with all the soldiers 
I can collect, including the friendly Indians, 
and a small party of Florida mounted-men. My 
entire force will probably be about two hundred 
men. I shall first go to Fort Drane: my desti- 
nation, then, will depend upon the information 
I receive of the movements of the army. 

[On the second of January, 1837, he started, with his command, 
to join General Jesup; and, at Fort Armstrong, he received 
orders to await the return of troops then in pursuit of Powell.) 


Fort ARMSTRONG 
Near Dapk’s BATTLE GROUND. 


January 14, 1837. 


I send, for your gratification, a sketch of the 
ground where the Indians ambushed Major Dade 
and the position of the officers, when found by 
General Gaines and his army. Captain Frazer 
had his leg tied to a tree, in the open pine- 
woods. The, grass grows very high, along what 
is termed the marsh. There is a trench where 
a part of the Indians, it is supposed, were con- 
cealed. 

It appears that the Indians, after the first 
attack, in which Dade, Frazer, Mudge, and the 
advanced guard were all killed, withdrew, for 
a short time. During this time our troops re- 
treated to a spot where they formed a breastwork, 
by cutting down trees and piling them, three 
logs high. 

The other officers and twenty-eight men are 
all that were found in the breastwork. Gardner, 
it is supposed, was wounded within the breast- 
work, but crawled out, as he was found just 
outside. On the second attack, the Indians en- 
tirely surrounded the work, as is indicated by 
the trees; some of them having five or six ball- 
holes, where our poor fellows were trying to hit 
their enemy behind them. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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VII.—SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS 
OF REV. WILLIAM BENTLEY, D. D., OF 
SALEM, MASS.—ConrTINnNvuED FROM THE Oc- 
TOBER NUMBER. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Miss Mary R. CROWNINSHIELD, OF CHARLES- 
TOWN, Mass. 


From Hon. B. W. Crowninshield, Secretary of 
the Navy. 


I, 
WASHINGTON Ferbuary 4 1815, 


REvp. Sm: 

I send you the inclosed, as evidence of the 
joy we all feel here, on account of Genl. 
Jackson's victory. 

Very respectfully 
B. W. CRowNINSHIELD. 
Revd. WM. BENTLEY 
SALEM 


Il. 
WASHINGTON April 1*t 1815. 
DEAR Sir: 


Young Mr. Everett of Boston, brother to the 
Revd. Mr. Everett, & Sec’y. of Legation to Hol- 
land, may be the bearer of this; and whom I 
think an intelligent and amiable man, he has 
been polite enough to offer to take any package 
from me to my friends. I avail myself of this 
opportunity to send you a lengthy publication, 
written by a member of the Gov’t. (Mr. Dallas, ) 
as a State paper, which was to have been made 
public; but the Peace intervened, and as it was 
written in the war temper, it was thought best 
not to issue it, as coming from the Gov’t, but 
it seems. Duane found means to get a copy, I 
suppose from the Printer, and he has given it 
to the world. I now am at liberty to send you 
a copy, which I wanted to, before, but could 
not, from reasons of policy: it has this advantage 
that every thing there alleged is supported by 
public documents, and I think too, the merit of 
being well written; but you shall judge for 
yourself, as I am not qualified to turn reviewer. 

I regret exceedingly, not being able to attend 
public worship, here, with so much pleasure, or 
profit, as I used to do when under your in- 
struction; for there is not any man, of pulpit 
talents here either methodist, catholic, or 
otherwise. — 

Our first squadron will sail from N. York, 
under Decatur, for Algiers; the second soon 
after from Boston; all we can perhaps hope to 
accomplish, by way of peace with those wretch- 
es, is, to get as good terms as are obtained 
by the great powers of Europe.—I am well, and 
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hope to see you in the fall. My best wishes at- 
tend you, and believe me to be 


respectfully 
yr. obt. servt. 


B. W. CROWNINSHIELD. 
Revd. Mr. Bentiey, Salem. 


Ill. 
WASHINGTON, May 4 1815. 
DEAR Sir: 


I return to you your letter enquiring about 
your brother John Bentley, with such informa- 
tion written upon it, as I could obtain from the 
offices in Washington: and if hereafter, I can 
be of any service to you in relation to the sub- 
ject of it, I will do it most cheerfully. 

What is to grow out of Bonypart’s present 
situation, are we to be again plunged in war ¢ 
Or will France & England both respect us ? 
England from fear of our joining our little 
Navy with France, and France from having 
trouble enough, without having our assistance ? 
Ours will be a prudent course. 

It has given us pleasure in this place to see 
Massachusetts returning somewhat to better 
principles. 

Believe me to be, respectfully, 
your obt. servt. 
B. W. CROWNINSHIELD. 
Revd. Mr. BentieEy, Salem. 
IV. 
WASHINGTON, May 25. 1815. 
DEAR Sir, 


Knowing that you wish to possess documents 
of this kind, I take the liberty to send you the 
Organisation of the military peace establishment of 
the United States ; hope it will be acceptable to 
you and find you in good health. 

Commodore Mcdonough will be in Salem, in 
the course of a few days, ordered to Portsmouth 
N. H. I mention him to you because he is 
brave, virtuous and modest, thinking at the 
same time you might wish to see him; it is prob- | 
able he will call on my family. 


I am very respectfully, 
yr. friend &e. 
B. W. CRoWNINSHIELD. 
Revd. Wm. BentTLey, Salem. Mass. 


Vv. 
WASHINGTON, June 7. 1817. 
DEAR SIR, 


Give me leave to make you acquainted with 
my learned and. revd. friend Dr. W™. Bentley; 
my much respected minister. 

Dr. Bentley has the honor of being the friend- 
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ly correspondent of Mr. Adams, Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Madison, late presidents of the U. 8. 
and it will be a source of great pleasure to him 
to be made acquainted with you also; no per- 
son can give you more local and general infor- 
mation of that portion of our country than he, 
and it will gratify him to do so. 

Permit me to say he has labored well in the 
republican vineyard.—With great consideration 


I am your obt. servt. 
B. W. CROWNINSHIELD. 


From Hon. Jacob Crowninshield, M. C. 
I, 
WASHINGTON, Feby. 5. 1805. 


Deak Sir, 


Your very obliging favor of the 23d Jany. 
came yesterday; it was the more agreeable as I 
had almost given up the expectation of receiv- 
ing a line from you during this Session of Con- 
gress. A few days before I received it I had 
written you a short letter which I hope will go 
safe.—You have really laid me under consider- 
able obligation, and you have given me infor- 
mation more in detail than I usually receive it 
from my nearest relations. 

At this distance from Salem every thing that 
takes place about you is highly interesting, and 
I feel most grateful for the communication, and 
hope you will still remember, that before the 
4th of March comes around you will have time 
to lay me under new obligations. 

I consulted Dr. Mitchell this morning, and 
enquired of him particularly when I could pro- 
cure the seed, and medical books of which you 
speak, and I beg leave to enclose you a note I 
received from him on this subject. If the books 
are within my reach I shall endeavor to pro- 
cure them. The Massachusetts publications it 
is probabie you have already. You will observe 
what he says of the American roots & plants, 
and I doubt if I can procure you any of them, 
especially while Iam so much confined to the 
House; but if I can collect any they shall be 
preserved for you. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that our 
beloved President is in fine health & spirits. 
I dined with him last week and never saw him 
look better. He is extremely sociable in con- 
versation, he is never reserved; you would feel 
yourself at home with him, the first moment you 
saw him and heard him speak. He is a tall 
elegant figure of a man, his manners are grace- 
ful, and perhaps he is, the first gentleman in 
the U. 8. I mean really so in private life, and 
separate from his official character. His wishes 
lead him to domestic scenes; and I am sure, I 
say sure, because I have it from his own lips, 
that he will retire after the next four years. I 
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told him his friends could not spare him, and I 
believed he would be almost obliged to gratify 
their expectations. His reply was, that it was 
impossible to think of it, that no injury could 
result; and hinted that if there was a division, 
which he trusted there would not be, as to a 
future candidate, it could only be among his 
friends, and one of two republicans would’suc- 
ceed, for no federal candidate could possibly 
succeed. 

I see your friend Gallatin quite often, and 
some time since put him in mind of preserving 
documents for your use, and he made favorable 
promises. He is most indefatigable in his 
official duties, high in the confidence of the Pres- 
ident, and esteemed by all the republican mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress. I presume he 
will remain at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the whole of the next Presidency. 

We regretted Mr. Lincoln’s resignation as we 
presumed an advantage might be attempted 
to be made in Mass.—I know the Presdt. wished 
to retain him for the next four years, but the 
Judge could not remain so long from his family, 
and he had staid longer than he at first proposed. 

If his resignation is attacked by our poli- 
tical opponents, it cannot injure him; in calum- 
ny and detraction they are preéminent, but they 
will fail in assailing his character. No succes- 
sor is yet appointed, and it is doubtful who 
will have the office. 

Judge Chase’s trial came on yesterday agree- 
ably to appointment. The Judge appeared at 
11 o’C attended by his Counsel, Messrs. 
Harper, Hopkinson, & Martin ; the former gentle- 
man read his defence all but the conclud- 
ing part, which Judge Chase read himself, and 
a small part inthe middle, which Mr. Hopkinson 
pronounced; for it was a lengthy production 
(upwards of 100 pages) and Hooper was obliged 
to take some rest, as he could not go thro’ the 
whole at one standing. It was four hours in 
the delivery. It is called an able production; it 
is the work of a whole summer, The defense 
is the same in several particulars, and witnesses 
are on the spot to dispose many parts of his 
statements. 

The Senate Chamber was crowded; an extra 
gallery was built to accommodate the spectators, 
and every part was full. The managers sat in 
front on the right of the Vice Presdt, & Chase 
& his Counsel on his left, and to the right of 
the Vice Presdt, and the Senators on each wing, 
of or side of the V. P. the members of the 
House of Reps. sat behind their managers, the 
spectators above in the galleries. The Court 
adjourned at 4 P. M. and did not sit to day, as our 
House was not furnished with a copy of Judge 
Chase’s answer, but which will be received to- 
morrow. I expect the trial will take up fifteen 
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or twenty days at least. It is impossible to say 
how it will terminate. The Senate has all 
its members present (34) which is unusual, but 
it is expected that 2 representatives will fly the 
question; if they do, & two more vote with the 
federalists (who will to a man, vote to acquit 
whither right or wrong,) he will not be removed. 
Yet I presume the republican Senators (and 
there are 25) never deemed it a party question 
at all. 

You have heard of the Baron Humboldt who 
travelled thro’ So. America; as I know you wish 
to preserve the likenesses of great men, I send 
you his profile, taken by a lady of this city; it 
is said to be a good resemblance.—A treaty 
with the Indians in Georgia for the cession of 
about two million acres of valuable land for 
$200.000, 6 per cent stock, was a few days 
since disagreed to in the Senate. I do not 
recollect ever hearing of an Indian treaty being 
rejected before. It was the enormous price 
promised by Hawkins which alarmed the Senate ; 
but indeed had it passed that body, I am con- 
fident our House would not have agreed to ap- 
propriate so much money. Congress holds the 
purse strings of the nation, and not the 
Senate alone; & the House of Representatives 
will always retain their constitutional rights.— 
Nothing is more settled than that the House 
has the power to withold its assent to treaties 
involving any commercial regulation or the 
payment of any sum of money whatever. I 
think the vote in the Senate was 19 in favor to 
12 against, & not obtaining the necessary } the 
Treaty fell to the ground. It is now expected 
the Indians will lower their demands for the 
land. The idea of paying them in public stock 
was not agreeable. 

During the whole of last week we had an un- 
pleasant discussion on the Georgiaclaims. The 
debate was tempestuous. I regretted it very 
much. When the debates come to be published 
you will be surprised; they will reflect no honor 
on the Speaker. You will observe I use the 
singular number. 

By the deed of cession from Georgia to the 
U. 8. 5 millions of acres are reserved to quiet 
or compensate all claims upon the territory, and 
50 miles in all were ceded to the U. 8S. for 
1.250.000 $ to be paid out of the land. In 
1795 Georgia sold the greater part of the same 
territory and rescinded her act in ‘96. You are 
acquainted I presume with the whole history. 
The question before us was to appropriate or 
rather to authorize Commissioners of our own 
choice to arbitrate between the claimants & the 
U. States for the quantity of land not exceeding 
the 5 millions of acres, agreed by Georgia her- 
self, to be given them. The measure was 
violently opposed, and we were more divided 





upon it than upon any thing which has come 
before us since I have been in Congress. It was 
no party matter, but it was attempted to be 
made so. All the Eastern members (but Mr. 
Seaver ) voted in favor of the reference. A bill 
is now before us on the subject, brought in un- 
der the resolution, but it is very doubtful how 
— pass. The resolution was carried 63 to 
58.— 

We are not pleased at what took place, be- 
cause our motives were questioned, but I must 
not let my pen run any farther on the un- 
pleasant subject. Besides it is full time to 
close this communication. 

_ Wishing you health and every earthly bless-_ 
ing, 
I am most sincerely & devotedly yours, 
JACOB CROWNINSHIELD. 
Revd. W*. BENTLEY. 


IL. 
28 Feby. 1805. 

DEAR Sir, 

The arguments in the trial of Judge Chase 
closed yesterday at 3. o’c. Randolph made an 
excellent speech. The Senate will pronounce 
judgment at 12. o’c. to morrow by assignment. 

A bill under debate to day for the further 
providing for the government of Orleans; and 
the Post Office bill. Isend the last document 
relative to the impressments: 


Yours sincerely. 
JACOB CROWNINSHIELD. 
Revd. Mr. BENTLEY. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


1X.—RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COIVIL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


By A CONTEMPORARY. * 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In the lives of most men who, efter having been much engaged 
in public affairs, have reached a certain age, there are moments 
in which the meraory turns back upon itself; retraces the 
scenes of earlier years; dwelling, with fresh interest, on their 
leading traits; and, not unfrequently, most of all upon those 
on which it had hardly bestowed a second thought, at the 
time of their occurrence. In the depths of the night, they 
flit before the mind with peculiar vividness ; and in the dreamy 
hours of the day, they still haunt it. 

This habit of recalling to memory and meditating upon scenes 
among which, fifty years ago, the writer was not a spectator 
merely, but in a subordinate capacity an actor, will serve to 


* Several years since, the venerable JOSEPH GALES, the 
senior Editor of the Nattonal Intelligencer and, during the period 
referred to in this series of papers, the organ of Mr. Madison's 
Administration, was led to jot down his Recollections of the 
Civil History of the War of 1812, and to publish them, at ir- 
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account for the appearance of the following sketches of the 
hitherto unwritten History of the Declaration of War between 
the United States and Great Britain, in the year 1812. 

The main purpose of the writer, in presenting these papers to 
the Public is, whilst affording to the younger classes of readers 
a condensed and familiar view of certain portions of actual his- 
tory, which may have escaped their attention, to put upon re- 
cord, for the information of readers of all classes, a variety of 
facts and circumstances, occurring chiefly in the early years of 
Mr. Madison's Administration, some of which, essentially de- 
pending upon the memory of the writer or upon evidence which 
he alone has it in his power to produce, would, if not now com- 
mitted to paper, in all probability never meet the public eyes. 


I1—THE KINDLING OF THE WAR. 


What first seriously suggested to the public 
mind the probability, or even the possibility, of 
the United States becoming engaged in hostilites 
with 
developed a settled purpose, on the part of that 
Power, then claiming the sovereignty of the 
seas, to employ her naval strength, not only in 
conflict with her wonted and ancient European 
adversaries, but also in enforcing a systematic 
proscription of the freedom of the seas to all 
neutral flags, including, of course, that of the 
United States, and asserting the right of im- 


pressment from neutral vessels, as well national | 


as private, of all seamen claimed to be of British 
birth. The incident alluded to was the unpro- 
voked and altogether lawless and wanton 
assault, on the twenty-second of June, 1807, oif 
the Capes of Virginia, by the British frigate 
Leopard on the United States frigate Chesapeake, 
by which a number of the seamen of the latter 
were killed and wounded, and several of the re- 
mainder forcibly taken from her decks, on the 
plea of their being Englishmen; after accom- 
plishing which purpose the Leopard rejoined the 
squadron of heavy-armed British vessels lying 
at anchor, in Hampton Roads, from which she 
had the moment before parted. 


regular intervals, in the columns of his paper; and, inasmuch 
as they disclosed features in the history of that event which the 
world knew nothing of, and which, but for his favor, would 
have been lost to those who should come after, that series has 
been especially cherished by all unto whom its existence and 
peculiar merits have been known. We conccive that we can 
do no better service to those who care to read our country’s 
history, in its original record, than by transferring the entire 
series to our pages, where it will be accessible to all who shall 
desire to read and study it. 

In the current number, we find room for the first three of 
Mr. Gales's papers, embracing what he wrote concerning the pol- 
icy and acts of Mr. Jefferson’s Administration, bearing on the 
subsequent War with Britain : in our number for February, 1874, 
we shall continue the publication, embracing the beginning of 
what was written concerning the policy and acts of Mr. Madison's 
Administration. 

We bespeak for these papers that careful perusal to which 
their importance entitles them.—EDITOR. 


Great Britain, was an incident which ; 
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The outrage thus perpetrated, within the 
waters of Virginia, was itself an act of War, and 
would have justified the instantaneous infliction 
of a signal retribution. Had Fulton’s invention 
of the Torpedo—a projected means of submarine 
explosion, in which Mr. Jefferson, about that 
time, placed more faith than the issue of the 
experiment justified—been a success, instead of 
a failure, the occasion would certainly have 
warranted its employment. But, as far as re- 
garded the condition of our few vessels-of-war 
for active service, it may be assumed that the 
entire. effective naval force of the country, at 
that time, had it been concentrated in Hampton 
Roads, would not have been adequate to the 
; task of expelling these hostile invaders from their 
defiant attitude within the waters of the United 
States. 

The intense excitement and resentment which 
pervaded the minds of the people throughout 
the country, wherever the news of this encoun- 
ter spread, may be readily comprehended. It 
was as much as the Administration and its 
friends could do, by the sage expedients it em- 
ployed for the purpose, to calm down the spirit 
of the people, amongst whom, indeed, every 
thing like party feeling was merged in indig- 
nant and patriotic sentiment. ‘‘ Nothing would 
‘*have been easier’”—justly remarks the historian 
of Mr. Jefferson—‘‘than for the President to 
‘improve the present occasion into a War with 
‘Great Britain, if he had been at all actuated 
‘by the motives ascribed to him by his oppo- 
‘nents, or if it had not been his settled policy 
‘to. preserve peace so long as it could be done 
‘without dishonor. He determined, therefore, 
‘to give Great Britain the opportunity of dis- 
‘avowal and reparation, and to do nothing to 
‘pledge or commit the nation to War rather 
‘than to moderate measures of retaliation.” 

A stronger justification than this of the 
course of the President, in this emergency, is to 
be found in the fact that the systematic policy 
of his own Administration had left him no alter- 
native. Buffeted between the heated partisans, 
in the Republican and Federal parties, the 
Navy had, when Mr. Jefferson attained the 
Presidency, already lost some portion of its 
popularity. One of the first duties of the new 
President was to carry into execution an Act, 
passed in the last days of the preceding Ad- 
ministration, directing the sale of the smaller 
vessels of the Navy and the dismantling of the 
larger half of the few frigates of which the 
Navy was then composed. Nothing loth, he 
promptly and diligently discharged this duty, 
having in his first Annual Message, less than a 
year after his coming into office, informed Con- 
gress that five of the seven frigates directed to 
| be laid up had been brought and laid up here, 
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—-at Washington—where, he added—facetious- 
ly, one would say, if he had been in the habit 
of jesting with serious things—‘‘ besides the 
‘* safety of their position, they are under the eye 
‘*of the Executive Administration as well as of 
‘*Congress,” &c. Recurring to the subject in 
his second Annual! Message, having discovered 
that vessels which lie in water and are exposed to 
its action are inevitably subject to rapid decay, 
he proposed to Congress to add to the Navy- 
yard, here, a drydock, ‘‘ protected from the sun,” 
to save them from their perishing condition—a 
proposition which, says his truthful biographer, 
was assailed by his political adversaries, in 
every form of ridicule and argument, with such 
effect that it seemed to the people, and was 
even conceded by the silence of his friends, to 
be an impracticable scheme. 

The consequence to the Navy of such trifling 
as this, with that invaluable arm of the public 
service, was lamentably illustrated in the in- 
ability of the Government to make even an ef- 
fort to expel the offending squadron from the 
waters of the Chesapeake. Nor was that other 
description of naval force, authorized by Con- 
gress, on the Executive recommendation, in 
any better plight than the Navy proper. The 


Gun-boat system would have been forgotten by 


this time, weré it not for the witticisms and 
drolleries which it extorted. Whatever use the 
wags made of the system, it proved itself, in 
this emergency, to be worse than useless for 
any other purpose. In his Annual Message, in 
December, 1806, the President had informed 
Congress that the Gun-boats ordered at the pre- 
ceding Session would be ‘‘ready for service in 
‘‘the ensuing Spring.” The vernal season had 
come and gone, when the President, in a letter 
to the Governor of Virginia, concerning means 
for the common defence, after authorizing him 
to order upon immediate duty such portions 
of the Militia as he thought necessary for the 
defence of Norfolk, reported, as follows, the 
condition of the gun-boats for service: ‘‘ We 
‘‘have, moreover, four gun-boats hauled up at 
‘Hampton, and four others on the stocks in 
‘¢Matthews-county, which we consider in dan- 
‘“‘ger;” and the Governor was requested to 
order ‘‘such aids of Militia to their protection 
‘‘as he might think adequate to their safety ! ” 
This is about the last we remember “to have 
heard of the ‘‘ gunboat-system.”’ 

It wanted only the last trait to complete the 
picture of the lamentable helplessness to which, 
for any purpose of maritime defence, the Ad- 
ministration had, not designedly, of course, but 
inevitably, reduced the country. 

Under the actual circumstances in which the 
Government found itself, as we have briefly 
sketched them, the course pursued by the Ex- 
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ecutive was certainly the only one within its 
power. 

On the second of July, accordingly, the Pres- 
ident issued his Proclamation, in which, after 
reciting the outrage, he interdicted all armed 
vessels, bearing British commissions, from the 
harbors and waters of the United States; all 
officers, both civil and military, being called 
upon to aid in executing these orders. Besides 
the large body of the Militia, already detailed 
for the protection of Norfolk, one hundred 
thousand men in the several States were required 
to huld themselves in readiness, under the au- 
thority of a law passed at the proceeding Session 
of Congress. An armed vessel was dispatched 
with instructions to the American Minister, in 
London, to ask of the British Government satis- 
faction for the injury received and security for 
the future. On the thirtieth of July—more 
than a month after the outrageous assault upon 
the Chesapeake—Congress was required to assem- 
ble on the twenty-sixth of October following, 
being three months from the date of the sum- 
mons, and four months in all after the exciting 
cause of it. 

These several measures, and the procrastina- 
tion of the appeal, in this emergency, to the 
sentiment of the Representative Branch of the 
Government, must be regarded as conclusive 
proof that War, even in the distance, was not 
within the contemplation of the President or 
his official advisers. Nothing could be more 
unjust, to him, especially, than the imputations 
made by his political adversaries to the contrary. 

The circumstance which left the premeditated 
onslaught on the American frigate without the 
possibility of justification, was the fact of its 
being perpetrated whilst the two nations were 
not only on terms of professed amity, but had 
been, for some time, engaged in negotiations 
having for their object the continuation and 
perpetuation of friendly relations between the 
twocountries. How little the People or Govern- 
ment of the United States were calculating upon 
such an act of violence may be inferred from the 
language of the annual Executive Message to 
Congress at the opening of its Session on the third 
of December preceding: ‘‘I have the satisfaction 
‘-to inform you,” said the President, ‘‘ that the 
‘*negotiation between the United States and 
‘*the Government of Great Britain is proceeding 
‘‘in a spirit of friendship and accommodation 
‘‘which promises a result of mutual advantage,” 
etc. The negotiations went on in the same 
spirit, until, notwithstanding the intervening 
death of Charles James Fox,—the Minister 
charged, with the negotiation, a Treaty was 
concluded, on the thirty-first of December, and 
forwarded to the United States so as to reach 
the President’s hands on the-day before the ad- 
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journment of Congress, on the third of March, 
1807. 

This Treaty, concluded after long and labori- 
ous exertions, on the part of Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinkney, the American Ministers, and being 
as they assured the Executive, the most advan- 
tageous for the United States that could possi- 
bly be had, was most ungraciously received by 
the President, on its arrival at Washington. 
Though it reached this city in time to have been 
transmitted to the Senate, and acted upon by 
that body—(by prolonging, if necessary, the 
continuance of its sitting beyond the termina- 
tion of the Legislative Session of Congress, )— 
the President took the responsibility of declin- 
ing to bring it to the notice of the Senate; and so 
struck the Treaty dead! 

Though that Convention, signed by the ap- 
pointed negotiators of both parties, might 
have been, in some particulars, justly excep- 
tionable, and especially in that it was accom- 
panied by a note from the British Ministers, by 
which their Government reserved the right of 
releasing itself from the stipulations in favor of 
neutral rights, if the United States should sub- 


mit to the Berlin decree of France or other in- 
vasions of these rights, by the Government of 
France; yet there is a way of doing almost all 
things, which, as it is in good taste or in bad, de- 


termines the character of the actions, as well 
of Governments as of men. In the instance be- 
fore us, the reader will perhaps agree with us, 
it was due, as well to the dignity of our own 
country as to that courtesy which ought ever to 
distinguish international intercourse, if it was 
not also required by the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that this Treaty should 
have been laid before the Senate, for its consid- 
eration, before being summarily rejected by 
the President. Being so submitted to that 
body, if by it disapproved, the fact might, 
without any sacrifice of principle, have been 
made known to the British Government, in a 
more respectful manner than it was. 

For the attack upon the unwarned vessel of 
the United States, by the full-armed British fri- 
gate, in our own waters—after having lain in 
wait for her, for several days, with a squadron 
of other heavy-armed ships—we repeat, as we 
have already intimated, there could be neither 
excuse nor palliation. Yet, looking back upon 
the antecedents of that barbarous act, the mind 
is forced, involuntarily, to connect it with the 
angry feeling which may not improbably have 
been excited in the breasts of the British Mini- 
sters, if not in that of the aged King himself, 
by the contemptuous rejection of a Treaty which 
this Government had not only proposed, but 
which its Ministers to London—such men as 
James Monroe and William Pinkney—had, at 
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the instance of this Government, prosecuted 
with the most assiduous zeal, for several months, 
until, in procuring the consent of the British 
Government to the measure, they achieved a 
success they had hardly hoped for. 

Such, indeed, seems to have been the impres- 
sion of the intelligent friend of President Jeffer- 
son, Professor Tucker, of Virginia, who, in his 
Life of Jefferson, thus alludes to the circum- 
stance: ‘‘From the moment it was generally 
‘*understood that the President did not mean 
‘*to ratify the Treaty made by Messrs. Monroe 
‘*and Pinkney, commerce and shipping were 
‘* made to feel the naval ascendency of Great Britain 
‘+more frequently and vevatiously than ever, until, 
‘tat length, it was exhibited in an exertion of 
‘* power, (in the attack on the Chesapeake) which 
‘*electrified the country to its utmost extremi- 
‘*ties.” Our Ministers in London, expecting 
the ratification of the Treaty, were almost as 
much wounded by the rejection of it as the 
Government of Great Britain is supposed to 
have been. 

The objection considered insuperable by Mr. 
Jefferson against the Treaty—that it included 
no provision against Impressment—was not a 
sufficient reason for its peremptory rejection by 
this Government. It might, with propriety, 
have been submitted to the Senate, and also 
ratified by thut body and by the President, 
leaving the desired pyovision against impress- 
ment to form the ground of future negotiation. 
The Senate might even have amended the Treaty, 
so as to conform it to their views, as they did 
on a late occasion, in regard to a Treaty with 
the same nation. Nothing worse could have 
resulted from such a course than has resulted in 
the case just referred to. The Treaty would 
probably have fallen through; and the negotia- 
tors would, in all likelihood, have set themselves 
to work to frame a new one. 

Mr. Jefferson, however, not realizing the haz- 
ard to which he had, by repudiating the Treaty, 
exposed the commerce and even the peace of 
the country, instructed our Ministers at London 
to renew the negotiation with the new Ministry, 
in the view of obtaining a better Treaty than 
the one which he had refused to sanction. 
This, as the reader will readily believe, could 
not be g very promising undertaking, on their 

art. 
, During the time that the rejected Treaty was 
on its passage, to and fro, across the Atlantic, a 
change of the British Ministry had taken place ; 
and Mr. Canning had become the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. That change was fatal to the 
idea of obtaining any better Treaty than the 
one which Mr. Jefferson had rejected. ‘‘In 
‘¢the interviews which the American Ministers 
‘(had with Mr. Canning, after the President’s 
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‘‘rejection of the Treaty reached England,” says 
Mr. Tucker, ‘‘it soon appeared that there was 
‘*little probability of more successful negotia- 
‘tion; and from a view of the diplomatic 
‘* correspondence between the two nations, we 
‘*can hardly suppose their differences would 
‘*have been adjusted, if subsequent occurrences 
‘*had not presented new obstacles to such an 
‘* adjustment.” 

After these premonitions of the state of feel- 
ing existing in the British Government, it is 
more than remarkable— it is indeed marvellous 
—with what equanimity and placidity the Ex- 
ecutive members of this Government awaited 
the course of events. One-half of the Cabinet 
Ministers were absent on journeys of business 
or recreation, when the news of the affair of 
the Chesapeake reached the Seat of Government ; 
and the President appears to have had for his 
sole aid and counsel, in this emergency, the 
ever-faithful Madison. We may well imagine 
the astonishment with which the news was re- 
ceived. The President, himself, in his Mes- 
sage to the called Congress, introducing the 
event of the day, gives the best idea of the 
state of mind in which he and his Cabinet 
councillors received the tidings of it. We 
quote from it: ‘The question whether a Trea- 


‘* ty should be accepted in that form could have 
‘admitted but one decision, even had no dec- 
‘*larations of the other party impaired our con- 


‘fidence in it. Still, anxious not to close the 
‘*door against friendly adjustment, new modifi- 
‘‘cations were framed,” &c., ‘‘and our Minis- 
‘‘ters were instructed to resume their negotia- 
‘“‘tionsonthese grounds. On this new reference to 
‘* amicable discussion, we were REPOSING, in conji- 
‘‘dence, when, on the twenty-second day of 
‘* June last,” etc., etc. 

Obedient to the last instructions of their Gov- 
ernment, the Ministers of the United States, at 
London, did address, on the twenty-fourth of 
July, to Mr. Canning, a note proposing a re- 
newal of the negotiation, and stating the prin- 
ciples upon which, in that negotiation, they 
were required by their Government to insist; 
the first of which was in these terms: ‘‘ With- 
‘tout a provision against impressments, sub- 
‘*stantially such as is contemplated in your 
‘* original instructions, no Treaty is to be con- 
**cluded.” 

To this note—the affair of the Chesapeake in- 
tervening—no reply was received until the 
twenty-second of October, when, in a note to 
the United States Ministers, Mr. Canning ‘‘ pro- 
‘tested, in behalf of his Government, against 
‘ta practice altogether unusual in the political 
‘“transactions of States, by which the American 
‘¢Government assumes to itself the privilege of 
‘revising and altering agreements concluded 
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‘‘and signed, on its behalf, by its agents, duly 
‘authorized for that purpose; of retaining so 
‘*much of.those agreements as may be favora- 
‘ble to its own views; and of rejecting such 
‘*stipulations, or such parts of stipulations, as 
‘fare conceived to be not sufficiently. beneficial 
‘*to America.” He therefore informs the Amer- 
‘ican Ministers that the proposal for proceed- 
‘*ing to negotiate, anew, upon the basis of a 
‘* Treaty already solemnly concluded and sign- 
‘ted, is wholly inadmissible.” 

However the Government of the United 
States may have regretted or even resented this 
determination, on the part of the British Cabinet, 
it could hardly have controverted the principle 
of the protest upon which it was founded. Be 
that as it may, the note of the British Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs put an end, of course, to any 
further negotiation on the subject. 

No material change took place in the position 
of things, within or without the borders of the 
United States, from the date of the President’s 
first Proclamation up to the meeting of Congress, 
on the twenty-sixth of October following: the 
British squadron remaining, all the while, 
within the waters of the United States, in defi- 
ance of the authority of this Government. 


Il.—THE MEETING OF CONGRESS, AT THE CALLED 
SESSION OF 1807. 


In pursuance of the Proclamation of the 
President, the two Houses of Congress convened 
at Washington on the Twenty-sixth of October, 
1807; the Senate, representing then, only one- 
half of the present number of States,* assem- 
bling in its beautiful chamber in the North wing 
of the Capitol, and the House of Representatives 
in its splendid hall in the southern edifice, then 
for the first time occupied. The venerable 
George Clinton, Vice-president, took the chair 
of the Senate; and Joseph B. Varnum, of the 
Administration party, was chosen to be Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, on the first 
balloting, by a majority of one vote, the re- 
maining votes of the Republican-party, as it 
was termed, numbering in all thirty-nine, being 
distributed among various candidates from 
other States. The Federalists voted for receiv- 
ed, in all, nineteen votes; showing a large 
preponderance of the friends of the Adminis- 
tration in that body. 

The Message of the President was, according 
to usage, transmitted to the two Houses on the 
second day of the Session. Its principal topic 
was, of course, the sad event which had led to 
the convocation of Congress, at a somewhat 
earlier day than its stated time of meeting, and 
a narrative of which was presented, something 


* This paper was written in June, 1657.—EDITOR. 
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more particular than that which is given in the 
first number of this series, but not materially 
differing from it. The President. refrained, 
with obvious intention, from dilating upon the 
occurrence as narrated in the Message. He ac- 
companied it, however, with the following 
additional information: ‘‘To former violations 
‘‘of maritime rights, another is now added, of 
‘‘very extensive effect. The Government of 
‘that nation has issued an Order interdicting 
‘‘all trade, by neutrals, between ports not in 
‘“‘amity with them. And being now at war 
‘* with nearly every nation on the Atlantic and 
‘‘ Mediterranean seas, our vessels are required 
‘*to sacrifice their cargoes, at the first port they 
‘*touch, or to return home, without the benefit 
*‘ of going to any other market. Under this new 
“law of the ocean, our trade on the Mediter- 
‘‘ranean has been swept away by seizures and 
‘*condemnations; and that in other seas is 
‘threatened with the same fate.” 

The only passage in the Message which made 
any allusion to legislative action, in view of the 
actual state of things, is the following: whether 
‘‘a regular Army is to be raised, and to what 
‘‘extent, must depend on the information so 
‘*shortly expected. In the mean time, I have 
‘‘called on the States for quotas of Militia, to be 
‘*in readiness for present defence; and have, 
‘*moreover, encouraged the acceptance of vol- 
‘‘unteers, and I am happy to inform you that 
‘*these have offered themselves, with great 
‘‘alacrity, in every part of the Union. They are 
‘ordered to be organized and ready, at a 
‘*moment’s warning, to proceed on any service to 
**which they may be called; and every prepar- 
‘‘ation, within the Executive powers, has been 
*‘ made to ensure us the benefit of early exertions.” 

This passage, it will be observed, is so oracu- 
lar and indecisive in its terms that none but the 
writer himself could, with certainty, know in 
what was to apply it, our relations with the 
Government of Spain being spoken of in the 
Message as little less critical than those with 
Great Britain. 

No recommendation of any particular measure 
was made, nor was any particular course of policy 
to be pursured, in regard to Great Britain or any 
other Power so much as hinted at in the Mes- 
sage. The reading of it left the members of 
both Houses at least as much in the dark as to 
the purposes of the President as they were when 
they left their homes to repair to Washington. 
Nor was any other ‘‘communication” made to 
Congress, till nearly two months afterwards. 

Such an arbitrary silence as this would not be 
quietly submitted to by a Congress of the present 
day, from a Chief Magistrate who had, almost 
three months before, summoned the two Houses 
to Washington ‘‘ to receive such communications 
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‘‘as might be made to them, and to consult and 
‘* determine on such measures as, in their wisdom 
‘‘might be deemed meet, for the welfare of the 
‘* United States.” For, not without some pride, 
be it said, if, within the last half century, some 
things have changed for the worse, within the 
walls of the Capitol, more independence of Ex- 
ecutive influence is now manifested, in Congress, 
than in former times. Nor did the President 
then adventure to unbosom himself to Congress 
so freely and unreservedly as is done in these 
latter days. 

The influence exerted by Mr. Jefferson, in 
Congress, was as much personal as political. 
Besides the overpowering force of his party in 
the House of Representatives, there were, among 
the members, at the time spoken of, several 
near relatives of the President and of Secretary 
Madison—his privy counsellor—and not a few 
who had been their associates in former Con- 
gresses, through whom the views of the Execu- 
tive were ascertained, in familiar intercourse, 
and more or less generally diffused.* There 
were certain individuals, among the members, 
of the House of Representatives especially, so 
well known to be in the confidence of the 
President and possessed of his views, that if 
one of them rose to address the Speaker, were 
it but incidentally, upon any public question, 
the hum of the House was at once hushed into 
silence, lest a word of his brief but grave dis- 
course might be lost; for, in all probability, he 
had that morning seen, and even talked with, 
the President! 


* Among the Writings of Mr. Jefferson, purchased and pub- 
lished by authority of Congress, a few years ago, is extant a 
letter, addressed by that gentleman to Mr. Wilson Cary Nicholas, 
a distinguished citizen of Virginia and one of the oldest friends 
of Mr. Jefferson, which illustrates, so clearly, the tact of the 
latter in the management of popular bodies, thatit is absolutely 
necessary for,our readers to be put in possession of it, toenable 
them to comprehend the nature of the irresistible influence which 
Mr. Jefferson exercised in the House of Representatives : 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 228, 1807. 

“DEAR Sir: Your letter of January the 2d was received in 
‘‘due time. But such has been the constant presure of business, 
“‘that it has been out of my power to answer it. Indeed, the 
‘subject of it would be almost beyond the extent of a letter; 
“and, as I hope to see you, ere long, at Monticello, it can then 
“be more effectually done, verbally. Let me observe, however, 
“ generally, that it is impossible for my frrends ever to reuder 
“‘me so acceptable a favor as by communicating to me, without 
‘reserve, facts and opinions. I have none of that sort of self- 
“love which winces at it; indeed, both self-love and the desire 
‘to do what is best strongly invite unreserved communciation. 
« There is one subject which will not admit a delay till I see 
“you. Mr. T. M. Randolph is, I believe, determined to retire 
“from Congress; and itis strongly his wish and that of all here 
“that you should take his place. Never did the calls of 
“* patriotism more loudly assail you than at this moment, After 
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We have already had occasion to remark 
that whilst almost the whole country was up in 
arms for revenging the outrage of the British 
squadron, in our waters, the President had, from 
the beginning, harbored in his breast no thought 
of War, as necessarily the consequence of the af- 
fair of the Chesapeake. He resented it, no doubt, 
as deeply as the body of the people; but he and 
the Secretary of State were bent upon turning the 
incident to the advantage of a favorite policy, 
which they had become converts to, as far back 
as the year 1794; had been ruminating upon, 
ever since; and had, within the past three 
years, put in practice, as against the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, in the form of sundry 
non-intercourse laws, with but indifferent suc- 
cess.* No one who had the reading of the 
National Intelligencer, then still in the hands of 
its respected founder, and faithfully oe 
the inmost thoughts of Mr. Jefferson, woul 
fail to have discovered, within the first week 
after the distressing intelligence from Hampton 
Roads, that the mind of the President was made 
up, even at that early day, to avail himself of 
the occasion to test, upon a grand scale, the ef- 
ficacy of his favorite theory of counteracting the 
edicts of the belligerents, against neutral trade, 
by cutting off, from them, entirely, the a 
drawn from the United States. We find, for 
example, in the journal referred to, as early as 
the third of July, an article, couched in a strain 
of indignant patriotism, invoking the whole peo- 
ple to resent the injury inflicted upon their 


“ excepting the Federalists, who will be twenty-seven, and the 
** little band of schismatics, who will be three or four, (all tongue,) 
“ the residue of the House of Representatives, is as well disposed 
“a body of men as I ever saw collected. But there is no one 
** whose talents and standing, taken together, have weight enough 
“to give him the lead. The consequence is, that there is no one 
“* who will undertake to do the public business; and it remains 
“undone. Were you here, the whole would rally round, you, 
“in an instant, and willingly cooperate in whatever is for the 
‘“public good. Nor would it require you to undertake drudgery 
**in the House. There are enough able and willing to do that. 
“A rallying point is all that is wanting. Let me beseech you, 
“‘then, to offer yourself. You, never will have it so much in 
“your power again to render such eminent service. 

‘* Accept my affectionate salutations and high esteem.” 

Mr. Nicholas yielded to the arguments and entreaties of Mr, 
Jefferson ; became a candidate; and succeeded Mr. T. M. Ran- 
dolph, at this very Session, as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

* The careful reader will perceive that the venerable writer 
of these papers, in this instance, has overlooked the fact that 
non-intercourse was the recognized remedy for violations of the 
new commercial policy which ‘‘the thirteen united States of 
America” had established in 1777 and which had been subse- 
quently recognized by Great Britain herself. It was, therefore, 
no new doctrine, introduced by Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Monroe, on 
the occasion referred to, EDITOR. ‘ 
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country, and concluding with the following ex- 
hortation: ‘‘Let the whole nation, in one un- 
‘*broken column, present themselves to the 
‘*Government, ready, as the good of our coun- 
‘* try requires, to meet our enemy in the field of 
‘*combat ; to break up all intercourse with them, or 
‘*refuse admission to their products, or, in any 
‘‘other mode that shall be deemed advisable, 
‘*make them aware that their injustice shall 
‘*not be suffered to go by with impunity.” 

The same journal of the tenth of the same 
month, in an article the object of which ap- 
peared to be to persuade the merchants, without 
waiting for the tardy action of the Government, 
to impose a voluntary embargo on their own 
exports, argued the matter thus: ‘‘ But little 
‘*injury, ” said the article. ‘‘ can accrue to the 
‘merchant from @ suspension of his export 
‘* business, fora few months. Were Congress 
‘*in session, it is extremely probable that their 
‘¢ first step would be the imposition of an embargo. 
‘* What they would do, were they sitting, it 
‘tis the interest and duty of the merchant to do, 
‘* himself.” 

A most reasonable proposition, surely! 

It is now quite apparent that the delay of the 
President in ‘‘communicating” to Congress 
the purpose for which he had called them to- 
SS, long non-intercourse between the 

egislature and the Executive—arose from no 
intentional disrespect, on the part of the Presi- 
dent, but from the discovery that the tone of 
the een fresh from the People, was 
pitched to a higher key than that of the Ad- 
ministration. Delay had, therefore, become 
necessary to allow the friends of the President, 
in Congress, to take counsel with one another 
for bringing about the accord required to en- 
able them to carry out the plans of the Execu- 
tive. Several Members of Congress, moreover, 
had not yet taken their seats. Mr. Macon, of 
North Carolina, Mr. Wilson C. Nicholas, of 
Virginia, Mr. Jacob Crowninshield, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Joseph Clay, of Pennsylvania, 
did not reach the city until the third or fourth 
week of the Session. With them, consultation 
was advisable, if not indispensable, before the 
Administration could, with any degree of con- 
fidence, present its project to Congress. In 
this deliberateness and precaution, the attentive 
reader will perceive additional and conclusive 
evidence of the resolution of the President that 
the country should not be embarked in War, 
during his Administration, if he could prevent 
it. 

The time, at length, came for the arising of 
the curtain. On the eighteenth of December, 
seven weeks after the day for the meeting of 
Congress, the following Message was transmitted 
to that body by the President: ‘* The communi- 
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‘cations now made,* showing the great and 
‘increasing dangers with which our vessels, our 
‘*seamen, and merchandise are threatened, on 
‘¢the high seas and elsewhere, from the belliger- 
‘*ent Powers of Europe, and it being of the great- 
‘*est importance to keep in safety these essential 
‘resources, I deem it my duty to recommend 
‘*the subject to the consideration of Congress, 
‘*who will doubtless perceive all the advantages 
‘‘which may be expected from an inhibition of 
‘the departure of our vessels from the ports of 
‘*the United States. 

‘‘Their wisdom will also see the necessity of 
‘‘making every preparation for whatever events 
‘may grow out of the present crisis.” 

The above Message was immediately taken in- 
to consideration, in both Houses, with closed 
doors; and, after sharp discussion, a Bill was 
finally passed, in conformity to its intentions, 
as interpreted by members in the confidence of 
the Executive. The following is the Act re- 
ferred to: 


‘¢ An AoT LAYING AN EMBARGO ON ALL SHIPS AND 
‘(VESSELS IN. THE PORTS AND HARBORS OF THE 
‘*UnrreD STaTEs. 


‘“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


“* Representatives, of the Unitéd States of America, 


“in O , That an embargo be and 
‘thereby is laid on all ships and vessels, in the 
‘* ports and places within the limits or jurisdic- 
‘*tion of the United States, cleared or not 
‘cleared, bound to any foreign port or place; 
‘and that no clearance be furnished to any ship 
‘‘or vessel bound to such foreign port or place, 
‘except vessels under the immediate direction 
‘Sof the President of the United States; and 
‘¢ that the President be authorized to give such 
*¢ instructions to the officers of the Revenue, and 
“the Navy, and aneane canes of rn United 
‘* States, as shall appear best adapted for carry- 
‘ing the same into. full effect: Provided, That 
‘nothing herein contained shall be construed 
‘*to prevent the departure of any foreign ship 
‘Cor vessel, either in ballast or with the po 
‘swares, and. merchandise on board of such 
‘foreign ship or vessel, when notified of this 
** Act. 

“Spo. 2. And be it further resolved, That, 
‘‘during the continuance of this Act, no regis- 
“‘ tered orsea-letter vessel having on board goods, 
‘‘wares, and merchandise shall be allowed to 


* The “communications now made” consisted only of a letter 
from M. Champigny and a copy of an Order of the French 
Emperor, subjecting to confiscation all British property or pro- 
ducts found on board of neutral vessels. 
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‘*depart from one port of the United States to 
‘any other within the same, unless the Master, 
‘*Owner, Consignee, or Factor of such vessel 
‘*shall first give bond, with one or more sure- 
‘*ties, to the Collector of the District from 
‘*which she is bound to depart, in a sum of 
‘double the value of the vessel and cargo, that 
‘*the said goods, wares, and merchandise shall 
‘*be relanded in some port of the United States, 
‘dangers of the sea excepted, which bond, and 
‘*also a certificate from the Collector where the 
‘*same may be relanded, shall, by the Collector, 
‘*respectively, be transmitted to the Secretary 
‘tof the Treasury. All armed vessels possessing 
‘*public commissions from any foreign Power 
‘tare not to be considered as liable to the em- 
‘*bargo laid by this Act.” 

Approved, December 22, 1807. 


The foregoing Act having been, in both 
Houses, discussed with closed doors, no trace 
remains of the debate which took place upon it. 
Simultaneously, however, with the publication 
of the Embargo Act, on the morning after its 
passage, [December 28, 1807,] appeared in the 
National Intelligencer, in conspicuous type, the 
subjoined article, the best, and, indeed, the 
only reliable, exposition that was ever made of 
that measure. e Act not having become a 
law until the afternoon of the twenty-second of 
December, of course the article must have been 
prepared in anticipation of its passage. To en- 
sure to it from the reader all the attention which 
it deserves, and to secure it a place among the 
most valuable State Papers of the country, it is 
sufficient to state that this article was the 
production of the pen of James Madison. 


“EXPOSITION OF THE EMBARGO. 


‘*Emparco.—This is a strong measure, pro- 
‘‘ ceeding from the energy of the public councils, 
“appealing to the patriotism of their constitu- 
‘*ents, and is, of all measures, the one peculiar- 
‘*ly adapted tothe crisis. The honest judgment 
‘*of all parties has anticipated and called for it. 

‘‘The measure could no longer, in fact, be 
‘delayed without sacrificing the vital interests 
‘*of the nation. 

‘*Great Britain, by interpolations into the 
‘‘maritime code operating on her enemies 
‘*through the violated rights of neutrals, furnish- 
‘¢ed an occasion, which was seized by the French 
‘*Government, for the Decree of November, 
‘¢1806, interdicting commerce with Great 
‘* Britain, which was adopted by the allies of 
‘*France, particularly by Spain, in her Decree 
‘‘of February, 1807. 

‘* The Decree of November was followed by 
‘‘the retaliating British Order of January, 1807, 
‘‘making war on all neutral trade usually car- 
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‘*ried on from the ports of one enemy to those 
‘*of another. 

‘* France, again seconded by Spain and other 
‘allies, is retaliating on this Order, by new con- 
‘*structions, extending their Decrees to all trade 
‘*from British territories or in British articles. 

‘* And it is clear that, if not already done, 
‘‘Great Britain meditates further retaliations, 
‘‘most probably an interdict of all trade by this 
‘*country (now the only neutral one) with the 
‘*enemies of Great Britain, that is to say, with 
‘*the whole commercial world. 

‘*To these destructive operations against our 
**commerce, is to be added the late Proclama- 
‘*tion of Great Britain, on the subject of sea- 
‘*men. This extraordinary instrument, instead 
‘* of relinquishing the pretension with respect 
‘*to alleged deserters on board national ships, 
‘* extends it to all British seamen on board ; vary- 
‘*ing only the mode of process, from that used 
‘*by Berkely, to a redress to be obtained by 
‘*the Government itself. And with respect to 
‘* seamen on board merchant vessels, the Proc- 
‘*Jamation has niade it the duty of all her sea- 
‘* officers to search for and seize all such as they 
‘*may call British natives, whether wanted or 
‘*not for the service of their respective ships. 
‘*From the proportion of American citizens 
‘*heretofore taken under the name of British 
‘*seamen, may be calculated the number of 
‘victims to be added by this formal sanction 
‘*to the claim of British officers, and the con- 
‘*version of that claim into a duty. 

‘Thus the ocean presents a field only where no 
‘*harvest is to be reaped but that of danger, 
‘*of spoliation, and of disgrace. 

“Under such circumstances, the best to be 
‘¢ done is what has been done—a dignified re- 
‘*tirement within ourselves; a watchful pre- 
‘* servation of our resources; and a demonstra- 
‘*tion to the world that we possess a virtue and 
‘*a patriotism which can take any shape that 
‘* will best suit the occasion. 

‘**It is singularly fortunate that an embargo, 
‘* whilst it guards our essential resources, will 
‘* have the collateral effect of making it the in- 
‘*terest of all nations to change the system 
‘which has driven our commerce from the 
‘ocean. 

‘Great Britain will feel it in her manufac- 
‘‘tures, in the loss of naval-stores, and, above 
‘¢all, in the supplies essential to her Colonies, 
‘*to the number of which she is adding by new 
** conquests. 

‘France will feel it in the loss of all those 
‘‘colonial luxuries which she has hitherto re- 
‘*ceived through our neutral commerce; and 
‘*her Colonies will, at once, be cut off from the 
‘sale of their productions and the source of 
‘their supplies. 
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‘* Spain will feel it more, perhaps, than any, 
‘*in the failure of imported food, not making 
‘‘enough within herself, and in her populous 
‘*and important Colonies, which depend wholly 
‘on us for the supply of their daily wants. 

‘*It isa happy consideration also attending 
‘*this measure, that, although it will have these 
‘effects, salutary it may be hoped, on the pol- 
‘Sicy of the great contending nations, it affords 
‘*neither of them the slightest ground for com- 
‘*plaint. The embargo violates the rights of 
‘*none. Its object is to secure ourselves. Itis 
‘*a measure of precaution, not of aggression. 
‘*It is resorted to, by all nations, when their 
‘* great interests require it. All of them have 
‘*made us, on different occasions, feel the 
‘*effects of such a resort on our commercial in- 
‘*terests. And it could be the less murmured 
‘*at by those who may be incidentally affected 
‘*by the present embargo, inasmuch as they 
‘*have forced us into the measure, by the direct 
‘* effect on us of measures founded in an alleged 
‘*regard for their own eventual safety and essen- 
‘tial interests. 

‘* But may not the embargo bring on war from 
‘*some of the nations affected by it? Certainly 
‘*not; if war be not predetermined on against 
‘*us. Being a measure of peace and precaution ; 
‘*being universal, and therefore impartial; ex- 
‘*tending, in reality, as well as ostensibly to all 
‘*nations, there is not a shadow of pretext to 
‘*make it a cause of war. War, therefore, let 
‘*it be repeated, cannot be the result; unless it 
‘*be in pursuance of a predetermined plan of 
‘*hostility against this country. 

‘* Will it not be an impediment to amicable 
‘‘negotiations with nations with which we 
‘*have unsettled differences? Not more than any 
‘‘other precaution; not more, certainly, than 
‘military preparations, with which depending 
‘*negotiations are frequently accompanied and, 
‘*sometimes, professedly armed. e policy of 
‘* President Washington sent Mr. Jay into 
“negotiation with an embargo in his hand. 
‘Would the Treaty he made have been the 
‘“‘worse if the embargo had not been res- 
‘*cinded? 


We not the embargo have been better 


‘** modified ? ox not, particularly, the vessels 
‘of the several foreign nations have been al- 
‘*lowed to carry on trade from our ports ? 

‘¢*The plausibility of such an exception van- 
‘‘ishes, at once, when tested by its inevitable 
‘‘and inadmissible consequences: 

‘*1, It would have given so decided and ex- 
“clusive an advantage to one of the belligerent 
‘parties that it would have been difficult to 
‘¢ justify it to the others. Great Britain, havin 
‘*the command of the sea and the means 0 
‘¢conveyance, would have supplied her wants, 
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** whilst her enemies, having neither, would be 
“left destitute. 

‘2, Having the monopoly of our market, her 
“‘agents would obtain supplies at half their 
“‘value. 

‘*3. The competition to sell to them would 
**have made every purchase a favor, and conse- 
‘** quently a source of dreadful influence. 

‘¢4, Our mariners, thrown out of employment, 
** would have been easily enticed into foreign 
**service, never, probably, to be regained. Our 
“‘ships might, perhaps, be bought up, at the 
**same time, for half their value, and Fi lost to 
*‘the nation. 

‘*5. In fine, the exception, thus operating in 
‘+s favor of Great Britain, would have done what, 
‘* above all things, she would have wished. It 
‘*would have given her a monopoly of the trade 
‘¢of the world; would have secured all her sup- 
‘* plies, on the best terms, whilst her enemies 
‘‘and rival would go without, altogether; and, 
*“*to crown the whole, it would, without the 
‘‘ benefit of more than a very scanty market for 
“‘our produce, have given her the greatest pos- 
“*sible interest in persevering in those regula- 


**tions and prolonging that state of things, 
‘‘which forms the present afflicting crisis to 
“‘this country. 

‘¢The embargo, then, is the best expedient in 


“tits best form. It has been recommended by 
‘*the President, who has the best means of know- 
‘Sing the policy of foreign Governments; and 
‘¢it has been adopted by Congress, who are alone 
‘*able to provide, in such cases, for the secu- 
‘‘rity of the public rights and interests; adopt- 
‘¢ed, almost unanimously, by the Senate, cathe 
‘as large a majority in the House of Represen- 
‘‘tatives as is to be expected in any case where 
‘‘an honest difference of opinion may be added 
*‘to the habitual opposition of party spirit. 

‘* All that remains, then, for a people confid- 
‘sing in their Government, is to rally round the 
‘¢measure which that Government has adopted 
‘¢ for their good, and to secure its just effect, 
“by patiently and proudly submitting to every 
‘*inconvenience which such a measure neces- 
‘sarily carries with it.” 


Ill.—CLOSE OF MR. JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 4 


'T The Embargo system had now become the 
established policy of the Government, as being, 
not only a measure of safety to the merchant- 
ships of the United States, with their cargoes, 
but also a means of coercion to justice, on the 
part of the belligerents, by depriving them of 
the products of the United States. The ques- 
tion of War with either of the belligerent 
Powers was, to all appearances, indefinitely 
postponed. 
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Defeated in their opposition to the measure 
of remedy and redress for the wrongs of foreign 
Powers which the Administration had devised, 
and to which a large majority of Congress had 
given its sanction, the Federalists and Schis- 
matics, as Mr. Jefferson characterized the 
Opposition, in Congress, to his Administration, 
—obliged also to abandon their charge against 
the President of a design to involve the country 
in War with Great Britain—now turned about, 
and planted themselves upon a ground of hos- 
tility to the Republican Administration yet more 
absurd than the other; the gist of which was 
that the Administration had, in laying the Em- 
bargo, acted under the dictation of the Emperor 
of France, or, at least, in collusion with him. 
This charge, which was first blurted out in one 
or more of the unscrupulous party papers in the 
city of New York, found utterance in the House 
of Representatives, in a debate on one of the 
several Bills which it became necessary to pass, 
for the purpose of enforcing the Embargo law. 

In that debate, which took place on the 
twentieth of February, 1808, Mr. Gardenier, a 
talented young member from New York, ambi- 
tious of party distinction, either stimulated by 
this ruling passion or acting under the advice of 
associates older than himself, reiterated the 
charge referred to, in the following passages of 
a set speech made on the occasion: ‘‘ Why we 
‘*passed the Embargo law itself, I have been 
‘always unable to tell. Why we have passed 
‘the subsequent laws for the purpose of ren- 
‘¢ dering the original evil more perfect and more 
‘*universal, God only knows. It does appear to 
‘‘me, Sir, that we are led on, step by step, but by an 
‘Sunseen hand. We are urged forward, by a sort 
‘Sof spell, to the ruin of our country. Under the 
‘*name of an Embargo, we are, in truth and in 
‘*fact, passing non-intercourse laws.” 

‘*The more the original measure (of the 
‘*Embargo) develops itself, the more I am sat- 
‘*isfied that my first view of it was correct; that 
‘¢it was a sly, cunning measure; that its real 
‘‘object was not merely to prevent our vessels 
‘* from going out, but to effect a non-intercourse. 
‘‘ Are the nation prepared for this? If you 
‘¢wish to try whether they are, tell them, at once, 
‘¢what is your object; tell them what you mean ; 
‘Stell them you mean to take part with the Grand 
‘* Pacificator; or else stop your present course. 
‘““Do not go on forging chains to fasten us to the 
‘*car of the Imperial Conqueror.” 

‘* Wherever we can espy a hole, if it be no 
‘*bigger than a wheat-straw, at which the 
‘industry and enterprise of our country can 
‘*find vent, all our powers are called into re- 
‘¢quisition to stop it up. The people of this 
‘country shall sell nothing but what they sell 
‘to each other. All our surplus produce shall 
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‘*rot on your hands. God knows what all this 
‘*means! I, Sir, cannot understand it. I am 
‘*astonished—indeed, I am astonished and dis- 
‘*mayed. J see effects; but I can trace them to no 
‘*eause. Yes, Sir, I do fear that there is an un- 
‘¢ seen hand which is guiding us to the most dreadful 
‘¢ destinies; unseen, because it cannot endure the 
‘light. Darkness and mystery overshadow this 
‘House and this whole nation. We know 
‘‘nothing: we are permitted to know nothing. 
‘* We sit here, as mere automata: we legislate 
‘ without knowing—nay, Sir, without wishing 
‘*to know—why or wherefore. We are told 
‘Sahat we are to do; and the Council of Five 
‘“* Hundred do it. We move, but why or 
‘*wherefore, no man knows; we are put in mo- 
‘*tion, but how, I for one cannot tell.” 

These broad assertions and groundless impu- 
tations upon the Administration could not, of 
course, pass by, unnoticed. Prompt rejoinders 
to them followed from several members, of which 
the one that attracted most attention was the 
speech of Mr. G. W. Campbell, one of the Re- 
presentatives from the State of Tennessee, who 
occupied the important station of Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means; and who had 
distinguished himself in debate, at the preceding 
Congress, in support of the measures of the Ad- 
ministration, On the present occasion, he ad- 


dressed himself directly and somewhat person- 
ally to Mr. Gardenier, in a course of remark of 
which a few excerpts will serve to give the 


reader some idea: ‘‘For there is no medium in 
‘*this case; the accusers or the accused must be 
‘* guilty—must be enemies to their country—and 
‘it is high time the nation, the people of 
‘¢ America, should know their friends from their 
‘¢foes. The crisis calls for it; and the honor and 
‘+ dignity of this House demand that the guilty should 
‘¢be exposed. If the charges can be supported, 
‘‘that any portion of the members of this House 
‘sare acting under foreign influence, let the 
‘¢people know it; let them change their repre- 
‘sentation; let them send men of integrity, 
‘swho are superior to the secret influence of a 
‘foreign Power. But if, on the contrary, those 
‘¢ allegations are found to be false and unfound- 
‘¢ed, then let the nation know this; and let the 
‘ringer of scorn point at those who have published 
‘+ such groundless falsehoods; and render them the 
‘‘objects of public contempt and detesta- 
‘¢tion.” 


* « * * * 


‘*No man of sense can suppose that France 
‘*would wish or dictate a measure that would 
aie as great, if not greater, injury to 
‘therself than to her enemy. Such a suppo- 
**sition would be next to madness. From 
‘these considerations, it would be supposed 
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‘*that no man who had made himself in any 
‘¢ degree acquainted with the situation of this 
‘*country in regard to the belligerent Powers, 
‘‘and had considered the effects that this 
‘¢‘measure would have on them, could, for a 
‘*moment, entertain the opinion or even hazard 
‘*a conjecture, that it was adopted under the 
‘*influence of any foreign Power, much less 
‘¢under that of France. The allegation is so 
‘¢wild, so inconsistent, in itself, so destitute 
‘tof the least semblance of probability, and, 
‘altogether, unsupported by the least shadow 
‘of proof, that nothing but the basest malignity 
‘*of heart could engender and publish so shameless, 
‘¢ foul, and infamous a falsehood ; and yet, Sir,” 
said Mr. Campbell, ‘‘it has been echoed, on 
‘this floor; sounded in your ears, in the 
‘* frantic strains of a raving maniac, and in the 
‘* discussion of a subject noways calculated to 
‘texcite such extraordinary passions. Hence 
‘¢it may be ene it was a premeditated scheme 
‘*to seize on that occasion, in order to give vent 
** to those vindictive passions against the Government 
‘and the Republicans of this nation which seem 
‘‘entirely to occupy and engross the minds of 
‘*certain persons. In noticing what was said, 
‘by the member from New York, I beg to be 
‘‘understood as not considering these state- 
‘*ments as deriving any sort of consequence or 
‘‘importance from him who made them here. 
‘¢It is not, on that account, that they merit: or 
‘treceive the least notice. That person can 
‘‘only be considered as the mere conduit used 
‘*by those behind the screen to convey these 
‘¢ groundless slanders to the public—the com- 
‘*mon trumpeter, who gives no importance to 
‘*what he makes public, except what is derived 
‘‘merely from the place he occupies or the 
‘¢ duties assigned him to perform.” 

After this interchange of compliments, be- 
tween these young prominent members, it was no 
surprise to any body that a challenge, on the 
part of Mr. Gardenier, followed; that it was 
ae accepted, by hisopponent in the de- 

ate; and that a duel was forthwith fought, at 
Bladensburg, between these gentlemen, the 
event of which was that Mr. Gardenier was 
severely wounded, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. 

This incident put a stop, for the time, to 
these unseemly criminations and the retorts and 
other consequences which would certainly have 
attended their repetition. 

The Second Session of the Tenth Congress 
commenced on the seventh of November, 1808, 
and terminated with the existence of that Con- 
gress, on the third of March, 1809. This Session 
was,from its beginning to nearly its close, oc- 
cupied with debates on the merits of the Embar- 
go system, to which the numerous propositions, 
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to enforce it, to repeal it, to relax it, to modify 
it, gave rise. The Embargo was not repealed, 
nor modified; but it was enforced by stringent 
enactments, to the utmost tension of the powers 
of Congress. So strenuous was the conflict of 
debate, in the House of Representatives, on 
the day of the passage of the latest and strongest 
of the enforcement Acts, that it lasted until 
five o’clock of the morning of the next day, the 
seventh of January. Well must the scene of 
that morning be remembered by every one of 
the survivors of those who witnessed it. Snow 
had fallen, during the night, to more than a 
foot in depth. In those days, there were very 
few carriages in Washington; and such as there 
were, had, early in the night, sought shelter from 
the storm. The venerable men, of whom there 
were, at that day, a greater proportion in Con- 
gress than at present, staggered down the steps 
of the Capitol—many having more than a mile 
of snow to thread to reach their lodgings, suf- 
fering under every circumstance of exhaustion 
and fatigue, which were, indeed, so general 
that no attempt was made by Congress to meet 
at all, on the following day. 

Yet, notwithstanding the stubbornness of de- 
termination thus manifested to sustain and en- 
force, tothe utmost, the Embargo policy, a few 
weeks only had intervened, when, lo! without 
any — warning or premonitory symptom, 
THE EMBARGO WAS REPEALED! 

In Mr. Tucker's Life of Jefferson, so succinct 
and candid an account is given of the circum- 
stances under which this sudden and unexpected 
* retreat was made from the restrictive policy, 

that the writer adopts it for the information of 
his readers rather than himself attempt to unfold 
them: 

‘*In the meanwhile, the Embargo was press- 
‘ting, with increased severity, one very class of 
‘*the community, whether producers or con- 
‘*sumers; and this pressure, joined to the politi- 
‘*cal opposition, in the Federal party, drove the 
‘‘neople of New England, where that party 
‘¢was most numerous, and where the Embargo 
‘*was most felt, to a point of disaffection which 
‘had never before been witnessed in the United 
‘*States. Many, therefore, entertained strong 
‘* hopes that some course would be taken, during 
‘*the present Session, by which the industry and 
‘enterprise of the country would be again put 
‘into activity; its vessels be once more suffer- 
‘*ed to venture on the ocean; and, perhaps, be 
‘*permitted td arm in their own defence, if not 
‘*to make reprisals. Indeed, there was no one 
‘¢who did not admit that War would be prefer- 
‘able to the continuance of the Embargo, be- 
‘* yond a time not very distant; and every day 
‘‘was adding to the number of those who be- 
‘*lieved that time already arrived. Among the 
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‘‘many objections to it, there was one which 
‘*operated strongly on its friends; and that was 
‘*the frequency with which it was violated. * * 
‘¢ There were also many cases in which the law 
‘‘was clandestinely evaded. The majority of 
‘*Congress, who were willing to try it longer 
‘*rather than resort to War, passed a law, during 
‘*the Session, which armed the Executive with 
‘*new powers for enforcing it ; and these powers, 
‘*so much at variance with the spirit of our insti- 
‘tutions and the general lenity of the laws, af- 
‘‘ forded further materials for exciting popular 
‘‘odium against the Administration, which was 
‘*then charged with being as ambitious of arbi- 
‘*trary power, at home, as it was submissive to 
‘*the will of Napoleon, abroad. 

‘¢'The Administration and the majority who 
‘* supported it were, before Congress rose, turned 
‘*from their purpose of trying the Embargo a 
‘* few months longer, from fear of the growing 
‘* disaffection of the New England States, which, 
‘* they had reason to believe, was producing con- 
‘* sequences not only subversive of the authority 
‘tof the laws, but dangerous to the continuance 
‘*of the Union. It has appeared, by subsequent 
‘** disclosures, that, in the month of February, 
‘*Mr. John Quincy Adams, who had supported 
‘*the Administration, in the Embargo and other 
‘* measures of policy, ever since the affair of the 
‘* Chesapeake, and who, finding his course was 
‘‘not approved by the Legislature of Massa- 
‘*chusetts, had resigned his office of Senator, 
‘* made to the President the following commu- 
‘* nication: That, from information received by 
‘*him, and which might be relied on, it was the 
‘¢ determination of the ruling party, in Massa- 
‘*chusetts, and even New England, if the Em- 
‘* bargo was persisted in, no longer to submit to 
‘*it, but to separate themselves from the Union, 
‘*at least until the existing obstacles to foreign 
‘* commerce were caieeat ; that the plan was 
‘already digested; and that such was the pres- 
‘*sure of the Embargo on the community, that 
‘¢they would be supported by the people. He 
‘further said, that a secret agent of Great 
‘¢ Britain was then in New England, by whose 
‘¢ intrigues every aid would be proffered by that 
‘¢ Government, to carry a project into execution, 
‘‘which would, at once, render the restrictions 
‘¢on the commerce between the United States 
‘*and Great Britain nugatory and all future op- 
‘* position unavailing. 

‘‘The danger thus threatening the Union was 
‘¢ deemed paramount to all other considerations; 
‘¢ and the President, with his Cabinet, concluded 
‘that it would be better to modify their interdic- 
‘* tion of commerce in such a way that, while em- 
‘* ployment was afforded to American vessels, 
‘Great Britain and France should still feel the 
‘loss of American commerce. Congress accord- 
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‘‘ingly passed a law for repealing the Embargo, 
‘“tafter the fourth of March, as toall nations except 
‘*France and Great Britain; and interdicting, 
‘‘with them, all commercial intercourse what- 
‘‘ever, whether by exporting or importing, 
‘either directly or circuitously. This mea- 
‘sure has always since gone under the name 
‘Sof ‘the non-intercourse law.’ It passed on the 
‘‘ twenty-seventh of February, by eighty-one 
** votes to forty.” 

It is a singular coincidence that, as almost 
the last official act of President Jefferson was to 
**approve” and sign the death-warrant of the 
Embargo, to which he stood in the relation of 
4 parent, this unnatural Act was even preceded 
by his signing and approving an Act ‘‘ author- 
‘‘izing the employment of an additional Naval 
‘*force,” the provisions of which were that, 
‘*In addition to the frigates now employed, in 
‘*actual service, there be fitted out, officered, 
‘‘and manned, as soon as may be, the four fol- 
‘‘lowing frigates, to wit, the United States, Hssex, 
‘* John Adams, and President;’’ and, moreover, 
the President of the United States was ‘‘ author- 
‘‘ized and empowered to equip, man, and em- 
‘*ploy, in actual service, so many of the pub- 
*‘lic armed vessels now laid up in ordinary as, 
‘‘in his judgment, the public service may re- 
‘quire; and to cause the frigates and other 
‘armed vessels, when prepared for active 
“*service, to be stationed at such ports and 
“*places on the sea-coast as he may deem 
**most expedient, or to cruise on any part of the 
**coast of the United States;” and, further, in 
order to man these vessels, the President was 
‘‘authorized and empowered, in addition to 
‘the existing number of petty officers, and sea- 
‘*men, and boys, to — and cause to be 
‘engaged and employed, as soon as may be, 
‘three hundred midshipmen, three thousand, six 
**hundred seamen and boys,” ete., etc. 

Thus, in the last days of the existing Admin- 
istration, was the cow ace given to the two 
favorite systems of the President: first, that of 
laying-up, dry-docking, and otherwise ignoring 
the Navy; and, secondly, the substitution of 
Embargo and Commercial Restrictions, gener- 
ally, as the most effective armor in all contro- 
versies, offensive and defensive, with foreign 
Powers. 

An Epitaph upon the policy of Commercial 
Restrictions was pronounced, a year or two after 
the period above referred to—and, of course, after 
the repeal of the Embargo—in a debate in the 
House of Representatives, founded on a Bill for 
enforcing certain merchants’ bonds, exacted 
under one or other of the several Embargo-laws. 
The elder readers of these Recollections will not 
be displeased to have this passage recalled to 
their memory; and the younger of them will, 


“without being alarmed. 
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we trust, thank us for making them acquainted 
with it. We therefore reproduce it, as follows: 
‘*T never hear the word ‘restriction’ named in 
‘tthe halls of Congress,” said Mr. CHEVEs, 
It is greatly to be 
‘lamented, for the sake of the country, that 
‘*this subject is so frequently agitated. Now, 
‘*the farmer is threatened; then, the merchant. 
‘¢The country had not yet recovered from the 
‘*alarm which was caused by the Resolufion of 
‘*the honorable gentleman from New Hamp- 
‘‘shire, to prohibit the exportation of the great 
‘* productions of the soil—a Resolution which, 
«file the comet that lately visited our region, 
‘‘affrighted and dismayed the wondering people. 
‘* but which, like it, had passed away, we hoped, 
‘*not again to appear, in our time—when the 
‘** Resolutions of my honorable friend from Vir- 
‘¢ginia, numbers one, two, three—I forget how 
‘‘many—followed, in rapid succession, and, 
‘‘like the tail of that great meteor, hung over 
‘tus, giving signs of dire and ominous portent. 
‘¢ These, to your farmers, are as pernicious as 
“the plagues of Egypt. To your cities, the 
‘* proposition on your table is more terrible than 
‘‘the pestilence with which they were, not long 
‘since, smitten by the judgment of God, in- 
‘*flicted in his wrath, but by his justice; which 
‘made the dwelling, where health, and joy, 
‘‘and gladness, and general prosperity had 
‘“ blessed the inhabitants, a charnel-house; and 
‘*sent forth ‘the frequent corpse’ through the 
‘“deserted streets, accompanied by no livin 

‘‘creature, save the patient drudging anima 
‘¢which bore it and the lone Sexton who com- 
‘‘mitted the dust of the body to the repose of 
‘“‘the tomb. Yes, Sir, even this was a more 
‘‘tolerable calamity to your cities than would 
‘*be that plague upon your table.” 

The whole country, East and West, North 
and South, was jubilant at the almost unlooked- 
for repeal of the Embargo. The farmers and 

lanters, the merchants and shippers, and the 
and-locked seamen vied with one another in 
the promptitude with which they resumed their 
long-suspended right, to labor for their living. 
A gleam of reviving prosperity shone over the 
whole horizon. Before the change of policy, 
above referred to, the periodical election of 
President of the United States had taken place; 
and Mr. Madison had been designated as the 
successor of Mr. Jefferson. The influence of 
the ae ration of a new President, 
already generally and favorably known, pierced 
through the gloom which had brooded over the 
country; and the expiration of this political 
year found the people more tranquil and hope- 
ful than they had been for the two years pre- 
ceding. 

[To BE CONTINUED, IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. | 
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X.—FLOTSAM. 

[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any 
of them ‘are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—ED. 
His. Mac.) 

Tue Resez Forces. In the November 
numbers of the Helectic and the Land We Love, 
1869, an interesting and important corres- 
pondence was published between Dr. Joseph 
Jones, Secretary of the Historical Society, and 
General 8. Cooper, ex-Adjutant General of the 
Confederate States. From that source, we 
glean the following facts for the benefit of those 
who are not so fortunate as to have preserved a 
file of the magazines. Such facts are startling 
even to those who participated in the Southern 
struggle. 

1. The available forces of the Confederate 
army did not, during the war, exceed six hundred 
thousand men. 

2. The Confederate States never had, in their 
defence, more than two hundred thousand men 
in the field, at one time. 

8. From 1861 to 1865, the Confederate forces 
— engaged were only six hundred thou- 
sand. 

4. The total number of deaths during that 
time, were two hundred thousand. 

5. Losses of prisoners, counted as total losses, 
on account of the United States policy of 
exchange, two hundred thousand. 

6. The loss of the Confederate States Army, 
by discharge, disability,and desertion amounted 
to one hundred thousand. 

7. At the close of the War, the force of the 
Confederate Army was less than one hundred 
thousand. 

8. Out of six hundred thousand men, five 
hundred thousand were lost to the service. 

These facts are taken from calculations made 
with re care by Doctor Joseph Jones, sub- 
mitted to and approved by General 8. Cooper, 
Adjutant-general of the Confederate Army.— 
Mobile Register. 





Tue First Ster.—Forty years ago, in one of 
the Academies near Boston, a number of girls 
went along with a set of their schoolboy friends 
in the entire preparation for Harvard Univer- 
sity. The girls knew Mathematics and Greek as 
well as the boys did; and formed a plan for 
going to the University with them. We cannot 
say whether the plan grew out of a keen zest 
for knowledge or out of an unwillingness to 
break off the very pleasant companionship— 
probably from both. The girls did not think 
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there could be much objection to admitting them 
to the University; they thought the reason there: 
were no girls at the Universities was that none 
had wanted to go or had been fitted to go. 
They proposed to live at home, so there 
would be no difficulty on the score of College- 
residence. However, as their request was new, 
it occurred to them that a little diplomacy 
might be required in presenting it, so they de- 
puted the most prudent of the party to do the 
talking, and imposed strict silence upon the 
youngest and most impulsive one, from whom 
we have the story. The girls called upon old 
President Quincy; told him what they had done 
in their studies; that they had passed the exam- 
inations, with the boys; and wished to be 
admitted to the University. President Quincy 
listened to their story, and evinced so much 
admiration for their work and aims, that they 
at first felt sure of success. But he seemed slow 
in coming to the point. He talked of the new- 
ness and difficulties of the scheme, and proposed 
other opportunities of study for them, till, at 
length, this youngest one, forgetting, in her 
impatience, her promise to keep silent, said, 
‘* Well, President Quincy, you feel sure the 
‘* Trustees will let us come, don’t you?” ‘Oh, 
‘*by no means,” was the reply, ‘‘ this is a place 
‘‘only for men.” The girl of sixteen burst into 
tears and exclaimed, with vehemence, ‘‘I wish 
**T could annihilate the women, and let the 
‘*men have everything to themselves.” This, 
so far as we know, was the first effort made by 
women to get into an American University ; but 
the incident was too trifling to make any im- 
pression, and we narrate it only as marking the 
beginning of the demand for university-ad- 
vantages for women.— Westminster Review for 
October. 





AN INTERESTING REMINISCENCE OF THE 
CHARLESTON CONVENTION OF 1860.—If Speaker 
Blaine of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives insists upon his right to know what 
a member will do, when he gets the floor, before 
he will grant him the privilege of the same, 
then the only remedy will be to cheat and de- 
ceive him. 

We know of a memorable instance in point, 
which has never yet been made public, but 
which, in its result, had a great effect upon the 
destiny of the country. It occurred at the 
Charleston Democratic Convention of 1860, 
which was the immediate forerunner of the 
threatened dissolution of the Union. 

Caleb Cushing was President of that Conven- 
tion. He was elected by, and was thoroughly 
in the interests of, the South and the extreme 
men of the North, who were opposed to the 
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nomination of Stephen A. Douglas, the popu- 
lar choice for President of the United States. 
The fight against Douglas was made upon the 
slavery part of the platform, which was to be 
adopted before any presidential nomination 
was made. The Convention, though close, con- 
tained a small majority of Mr. Douglas’s friends. 
They could adopt their platform if they could 
get a vote upon it. But how to do so was the 

oint. Cushing would not give any man the 

oor whom he suspected of an intention to 
move the Previous Question. Thus the debate 
went on, altogether upon one side; and the 
Convention bid fair to last for weeks, if not for 
months. The funds of many northern men 
were giving out, western whiskey was exhaust- 
ed, and there were reports of the yellow-fever 
having made its appearance. 

Things looked desperate, when all was 
saved by the tact of a distinguished member of 
the Ohio delegation. He went to the late C. L. 
Vallandigham, also a member, and who was 
on the most intimate terms with Cushing. Said 
he: ‘Val, can’t you get the floor for my friend, 
‘*Governor King of Missouri, who has been 
‘‘endeavoring, for a long time, to attract Cush- 
‘¢ing’s attentions to his seat?” ‘‘ What does he 
‘swant with it?” says Mr. Vallandigham. 
‘* Why, they have, I believe, a little difficulty 


‘‘in the delegation as to how the vote shall be 
‘*cast, and they want Mr. Cushing to settle it.” 
This was true. ‘*‘ All right,” says Val; ‘‘I will 


‘*see Cushing.” See him he did; and when 
our friend saw Mr. Vallandigham nod his head, 
in assent, he proceeded to the Missouri seats 
and informed Governor King that, as soon as 
the man who then had the floor sat down, the 
President would recognize him; but he must be 
quick on his pins. Governor King arose; ex- 
plained his difficulty; was answered by Cush- 
ing; when, lo! to the consternation of the 
South and their northern allies, he moved the 
Previous Question on the platform, The Dele- 
gates from the North-west rose in one mass and 
vociferously seconded the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. Cushing, one of the 
very best parliamentarians in the country, saw 
he was floored; and when the confusion sub- 
sided, he had to put the question, which the 
Douglas men carried, and the fight was over. 
Then came the secession of the southern Dele- 
gates, who left the Convention in the precise 
order they did the Union, after the election of 
Lincoln—South Carolina leading off, closely 
followed by Mississippi and the remainder of 
the cotton States. 

But for this deception‘of Cushing, Mr. Doug- 
las would not have been nominated, and there 
would have been a compromise candidate, who 
might have kept the Democratic party, North 
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and South, intact, and defeated Lincoln, and 
so averted the war.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A Cave or Deap InpraAns—Mamwori Re- 
MAINS.—A Virginia paper says: ‘‘The follow- 
‘ting information is given us by gentlemen of 
‘*the highest character and credit, who have seen 
‘* with their own eyes, touched and tested with 
‘*their own hands, the wonderful objects of 
‘* which they make report. 

‘*The workmen engaged in opening a way 
‘*for the projected railroad between Weldon 
‘¢and Garrysburg, struck, on Monday, about a 
‘*mile from the former place, in a bank beside 
‘*the river, a catacomb of skeletons, supposed 
‘**to be those of Indians of a remote age and a 
‘* lost and forgotten race. The bodies exhumed 
‘*were of a strange and remarkable formation. 
‘¢ The skulls were nearly an inch in thickness; 
‘*the teeth were filed sharp, as are those of 
‘*cannibals, the enamel perfectly preserved ; 
‘*the bones were of wonderful length and 
‘* strength—the femur being as long as the leg 
‘¢of an ordinary man, the stature of the body 
‘*being probably as great as eight or nine 
‘feet. Near their heads, were sharp stone 
‘*arrows,, some mortars, in which their corn 
‘* was brayed, and the bowls of pipes, apparent- 
‘*ly of soft soapstone. The teeth of the skele- 
‘* tons are said to be as large as those of a horse. 
‘*One of them was brought to the city and pre- 
‘* sented to the officers of the Pittsburgh Railroad. 

‘*The bodies were found closely packed to- 
‘* gether, laid tier on tier, as it seemed. There 
‘*was no discernible ingress or egress to the 
‘*mound. The mystery is, who these giants 
‘* were, to what race they belonged, to what 
‘*era, and how they came to be buried there. 
‘*To these inquiries, no answer has yet been 
‘*made; and, meantime, the ruthless spade con- 
‘*tinues to cleave skull and body asunder, 
‘*throwing up,.in mangled masses, the bones of 
‘*this heroic tribe. We hope some effort will 
‘*be made to preserve authentic and accurate 
‘*accounts of these discoveries, and to throw 
‘*some light, if possible, on the lost tribe whose 
‘*bones are thus rudely disturbed from their 
‘* sleep, in earth’s bosom.” 


Letrer From G. B. LAMAR, ON SECESSION. 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
New York, April 15, 1861. 
Hon. C. G. MEmMMINGER, Montgomery Ala: 
Sir: 

I have yours, 11th inst., received this morn- 
ing. The National Bank Note Company will 
forward to-day 1,000 impressions of $50 and 
$100 Treasury notes, and they will print and 
send you hereafter any more you require at their 
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own risk and hazard. Hence I have told them 
to keep the plates here. 

The American Bank Note Company has sent 
you three books: Nos. 1C. 750 50s; 3 do. No. 
10, 750 $100; 1 book No. 1C. 250 500s.; 4 
books 1C. 1,000 of 1,000s, and will forward to- 
day 1 book 751C. 1,000 of 50s, and 2 books No. 
2510. 750 of 500s, certificates. They will send 
what 1,000s they have printed, and print no 
more of that denomination, but will fill up the 
number originally ordered (3,000) in a larger 
number of 100s. I think I wrote you that both 
companies took the hazard of delivery of all, 
including the plates in Montgomery. The latter 
company will forward the plates of the certifi- 
cates to their present branch in New Orleans as 
soon as the order is filled. 


Yours, G. B. Lamar. 


No check received as stated in your letter. 

The fall of Fort Sumter has excited the 
strongest animosity of the Republicans with 
whom all the corrupt Democracy have united 
‘to make war on the South. Lincoln’s call for 
75,000 volunteers will be responded to by more 
than twice that number, but very few of them 
will ever go South as far as Charleston. 

The expedition against Fort Sumter exhibits 
the greatest folly ever committed by men in 
power. A Lieut. Fox, who had been spying out 


in Charleston and around, instigated it and 
planned it, and Capt. Porter said he would go 


into Fort Sumter or to hell. Hence he got 
the command of the naval forces, putting Capt. 
Mercer aside without cause or explanation—all 
this against the advice of Gens. Scott and 
Potter. And the fleet remained inactive spec- 
ttators in sight of the bombardment for thirty 
hours!!! 

Providentially no lives were lost, and but for 
the madness of the Republicans, a recognition 
would be made. But they are to propitiate the 
anti-slavery and abolition feeling of the North 
by a campaign against the South. I hope this 
excited feeling will subside into more sober 
counsels, and a reaction may result and war be 
restrained. 

Two telegrams, one from Richmond and one 
from Lynchburg, say Virginia will secede, and 
that if the Convention do not, a revolution will 
be initiated in Richmond, to thatend. I suggest 
most respectfully that a strictly defensive policy 
will be the best for the South. Let all aggressions 
be avoided, and if they invade the South, it will 
be to such great disadvantage that an easy 
victory will be the consequence. I venture to 
assure all the rampant warriors that they shall 
have a quantum suffice of fight if they will but go 
South to get it, and I hepe you will keep a full 
supply on hand ready for them. 
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Allow me to say that my nephew and name- 
sake, G. B. Lamar, Jr., of Augusta, now acting 
Adjutant at the Arsenal at Augusta, has an ap- 
plication on file for a commission in the service 
of the Confederacy. Anything, from First Lieu- 
tenant, up, will be gratefully acknowledged by 
me. He is as fine-looking and as able as any 
man in the service, and will make a first-rate 
officer—strong and healthy. If you can aid him 
please doso. I have directed all letters and 
— for you to be addressed to H. W. Carter, 

sq., Cashier, to avoid difficulty, and this will 
go to the same address. I think you had better 
send your despatches to some one else besides 
myself, on the exterior envelope—say to R. H. 
Lowry, Cashier—and they will not be suspected 
by the Post Office Department. 

I think Congress should proclaim free trade, 
and levy a tax of one per cent. on all property, 
to pay expenses and interest on the loan. 

It would discommode New York effectually, 
and either bring her into the Southern Con- 
federacy or make her decided in her enmity, 
which cannot be much worse than it is now. 


Very respectfully, G. B, Lamar. 


A PoeticaL Retic—TuHe BatrLe or NEw 
Or.EANS.—Mr. I. 8. Lyon, of Boonton, New 
Jersey, contributes to the Newark Register, a 
lively song, entitled ‘‘ The Retreat of the Eng- 
‘* lish,” written after the battle of New Orleans, 
in January, 1815, by Captain Abram Redwood 
Ellery, and never before published. 

Mr. Lyon says Captain Ellery was a son of the 
distinguished patriot, William Ellery, of Rhode 
Island, and removed to New Orleans, early in 
the present century, and settled there. At the 
breaking out of the War of 1812, he was Cap- 
tain of a Company of New Orleans Militia. He 
served, with distinction, under Jackson, in the 
several battles that took place in the vicinity of 
that city, in 1815. 

The song, several stanzas of which are given 
below, was written by Captain Ellery under the 
inspiration of the moment, merely for the en- 
tertainment of his friends, and not intended for 
publication. 


Tae RETREAT OF THE ENGLISH. 


A Yankee Song. 


The English mustered mighty strong, 
And bro’t their choicest troops along, 
And thought it but a little song, 

To take the town of Orleans. 


From Plymouth and the Chesapeake— 
From Portsmouth, too, aud Cork so sleek— 
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All came, to take a Christmas freak, 
In our gay town of Orleans, 


They entered Bayou Bienvenu, 

Where there were traitors * not a few," 

To help them on and bring them thro,’ 
To this, our town of Orleans. 


They to the levee quickly come, 

And made as tho’ they were at home; 

Indeed, they were but eight miles from 
The very town of Orleans. 


The news at last to Jackson came; 

His mighty soul was in a flame; 

He swore an oath, I dare not name, 
He’d save the town of Orleans. 


The town was in a mighty rout; 

He ordered all the forces out; 

His troops so steady and so stout; 
To fight and bleed for Orleans. 


Away went Jackson at their head, 

And many a gallant man he led; 

All swore they’d fight till they were dead, 
To save the town of Orleans. 


The English camp he’s soon ome 
And found them near five thousand strong— 


From swamp to river, stretched along, 
Against the town of Orleans, 


Repulsed !—on New Year’s next they came, 
. But on that day, were served the same, 
And met a loss they dare not name, 

From those who fought for Orleans. 


But ‘twas the Eighth they tried their might, 
And brought their army all in sight, 
And swore our men would, at the sight, 

All fly toward New Orleans. 


That morning’s sun did rise in blood, 

For all our men right valiant stood, 

As every honest Yankee ever should, 
Against the foes of Orleans. 


The muskets and the cannons roar; 

‘Our men most deadly vollies pour 

A rolling fire, unknown before, 
Upon the foes of Orleans. 


Sir Edward led the eager crew, 

And pointing to the town in view, 

Gave them to sack and pillage too, 
If they would get to Orleans. 


But see! His threatening spirit’s fled ; 

And Gibbs, too, lies among the dead, 

With many more who, boasting said, 
They’d dine, that day, at Orleans. 


* Alluding to the fishermen who piloted in the English boats. 
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Such carnage ne’er was known before, 
More than three thousand stain our shore, 
And some assert a thousand more, 

Of the proud foes of Orleans. 


Soldiers! you’ve had no vulgar game! 
Wellington’s troops here yield their fame; 
Invincidles ! was once their name, 

But this they’ve lost near Orleans. 


A bloodless victory, on our side 
May well increase our General’s pride; 
For, see! the field is only dyed 

With English blood, near Orleans. 


The proud, but disappointed foe, 
Is now well taught our worth to know; 
And all they ask is but to go 

Far—far away from Orleans. 


See how these heroes scour the plain! 
Their boats can scarce their haste restrain, 
So anxious now their fleet to gain, 

And get away from Orleans. 


On board! and sick of Yankee sport, 

They’re dressing up a long Report, 

To suit their gracious Sovereign’s Court, 
Of their great feats at Orleans. 


Now, here’s to the Eighth! a brilliant day! 
Tis fame enough to have been in the affray, 
That drove these Englishmen away, 

From this our town of Orleans. 


Here’s to the gallant General! who 

Has saved our town and country too; 

A braver man the world ne’er knew, 
Than he who fought for Orleans. 


Brave sons of Tennessee !—a toast! 
Of you, your country well may boast, 
She cannot find a braver host, 

*Mong those who fought at Orleans! 


New Orveans, January, 1815. 


Scraps—The famous sayings of great men 
are, one by one, dropping from sight. The last to 
suffer is the ‘‘ Millions for defence, but not one 
‘‘cent for tribute.” Nearly eighty years ago, Gen- 
eral Pinckney, then Minister to France, was 
informed that the payment of a certain sum 
might settle the diplomatic dispute between the 
two countries; and history says that General 
Pinckney indignantly replied: ‘Millions for 
‘‘ defence, but not a cent for tribute.” And 
now comes a respectable citizen of Charleston, 
8. C., and shows, by indisputable authority, that, 
at a meeting of the Cossack-club, of which 
General Pinckney was a nrember, the latter was 
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asked by another member whether he ever 
made such remark, and replied: ‘‘No: my 


‘““answer was not a flourish like that, but 
‘*simply, ‘Not a penny, not a penny.’ ” 


—A Philadelphian of the last century pre- 
sented a box of maple sugar to General Wash- 
ington, who returned thanks as follows :— 


‘* New York, June, 1790. 


‘*Srr :—Mr. Morris has presented me, in your 
‘*name, with a box of the maple sugar, which 
‘*T am pleased to find of so good a quality. I 
‘*request you to accept my thanks for this 
‘‘mark of attention; and being persuaded that 
‘considerable benefit may be derived to our 
‘*country from a due prosecution of this prom- 
‘*ising object of industry, I wish every success 
**to its cultivation which the persons con- 
‘*cerned in it can themselves desire. 

**T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘*G,. WasHINGTON.” 


—The Carthage Republican, in a statistical 
article, prints the following scrap of history. 
If the epizootic had raged at the time mention- 
ed, Monsieur Bossout would have been obliged 
to leave a larger sum in Utica, in exchange for 
four oxen, a yoke, and a wagon. The record 
runs: 

‘** John Baptiste Bossout, who died at Cham- 
‘*pion, at the age of ninety-three years, was 
‘with Pharoux and Des Jardines, Commissaire 
‘overland, in 1794, from Utica to High (Lyons) 
‘*Falls. One hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
‘‘and fifty cents had been paid at Utica, for 
‘* four oxen, a yoke, anda wagon. In two days, 
‘*they reached Baron Steuben’s. Hence, on the 
‘*nineteenth of June, 1794, the expedition was 
‘*twenty-two in number, for High Falls, 
“twenty-four miles distant, Des Jardines and 
**Bossout being with the four ox-team. The 
‘**French road, then cut, is still so called. 

**On the twenty-third of June, the French 
‘*agency house was built at High Falls. Car- 
‘*thage (ancient ‘Long Falls’) was founded by 
‘*Pharoux, 1794. A mill was erected, in 1795, 
“by Geoffrey Des Jardines and Pharoux, who 
‘*both came down from High (Lyons) Falls, 
‘*where the Castorland (or Chassim’s) Company 
‘*had, from 1794-96, its trading house, with 
‘*Simon Des Jardines for chief Commissaire. 
‘‘The Company's lands were in Jefferson and 
‘* Lewis-counties, on which the city (Castorville) 
‘was laid out, in ’96, by Des Jardines, on Beaver- 
‘‘river, East of the Black-river, at Castorland- 
‘** station, and another, ‘ Niaure,’ on Black-river- 
“bay. Urefarm, now D. A. Stewart’s residence, 
** New Bremen, was one of the cultivated farms 
“of the Company.” 
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XI.—BOOKS. 
l—PRIVATE PUBLICATIONS. 

1,—School Histories and Some Errors in Them. By Samue! 
A. Green, M.D. Boston: For private distribution. 1872. 
Octavo, pp. 7. 

In The American Educational Monthly, for June, 
1872, Doctor Green fearlessly and intelligently 
exposed some of the errors which our school- 
book-makers, in their superlative ignorance, too 
often repeat, like parrots, in edition after edition 
and version after version of their so-called 
‘* Histories,” for the use of our children, in the 
schools throughout the United States—Wor- 
cester’s, Swinton’s, and Anderson’s volumes, 
especially, falling under his admirable criticism. 

he work which Doctor Green has thus com- 
menced, so well, may be continued, and it 
should be continued, until every one of these 
school-histories, shall have been examined; and 
we hope that, since the Doctor has put his 
hand to the plow and turned the first furrow, he 
will not look back and seek to cease from his 
labors. 

The tract—a very handsome one—was printed 
only for private circulation; and we thank our 
friend, the Doctor, for the copy of it which is 
before us. 


2.—Early Histury of Georgia, embracing the Embassy of Sir 
Alexander Cuming to the country of the Cherokees, in the Year 
1730. With a Map of the Cherokee Country, from a Draft made 
by the Indians. A paper read in substance before the New-Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Society, February, 1872, by Samuel 
G. Drake, M.A. Re-printed, with additions, from the New-Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, for July, 1872. Bos - 
ton: 1872. Small quarto, pp. 20. 

Whatever bears the name of SAMUEL G. DRAKE, 
as its author, always commands our respectful 
attention and highest respect; and we have con- 
sequently received and examined this hand- 
some tract, with much pleasure, not only 
because it relates to the early history of a State 
which has not yet seemed to care, very much, 
for that history, but because it tells, of that 
hidden subject, what we are pleased to learn and 
in a manner which we are pleased to enjoy. 

In this tract, as preliminary to the main sub- 
ject, Mr. Drake notices, successively, the aborig- 
inal occupants of Georgia; the colonization of 
the territory, by Oglethorpe; the policy, con- 
cerning their lands, of the Indians; and the 
origin of the Cherokees, as stated by Mr. Adair 
and disbelieved by Mr. Drake; and these are fol- 
lowed witha description of the Cherokee-country ; 
and notices of the outrages inflicted on the 
Cherokees, by the white settlers in Georgia and 
by the United States authorities, and of the suc- 
cessive historians of Georgia, in their dealings 
with this subject, from Montgomery to Simms. 
The principal object of the paper is, however, to 
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detail an embassy to the Cherokees, in 1730, by 
Sir Alexander Cuming, Bart., in ‘behalf the 
British Government and as a kind of a counter- 
movement to those, in the North and North- 
west, which France was then engaged in, in ex- 
tending the area of her empire. 

The record of this mission is not altogether 
complete; but Mr. Drake recently secured an an- 
cient manuscript descriptive of what occurred 
after the arrival of the embassy at Charleston ; 
and he has made excellent use of the information 
which he thus secured, in minutely describing 
the movements of Sir Alexander and his party, 
from their departure from ‘‘ Charles Town ” in 
March, 1730, until his return to that city, some 
six weeks afterwards, and subsequently, to 
Europe; and in his description of the result of 
that mission—the confirmation of the British 
authority over the Cherokees of Georgia. 

It will be seen that this is, indeed, a very im- 
portant contribution to the early history of 
Georgia and South Carolina; and as such, it will 
be welcomed both by students of that history 
and collectors. 


3.—Occasional Paper of the Russo-Greek Committee. New 
Series, No.1. Report of the Joint Committee on communication 
with the Russo-Greek Church, Presented to the General Con- 
vention, Baltimore, October, 1871. Privately printed. Sine 
loco: 1872. Octavo, pp. 25. 

New Series, No.2. A List of all the Sees and Bishops 
of the Holy Orthodox Church of the East. Translated and com- 
piled from Russian Official Documents. By the Rev. Charles 
R. Hale,M. A. Privately Printed. Sine loco: 1872, Octavo, 
pp. 16. 


There is a Committee of the General Conven- 
‘tion of the Protestant Episcopalian Convention 
on ‘*Communication with the Russo-Greek 
‘* Church,” whose duty it has been, among other 
matters, to take steps for the acquisition and 
communication of such information as may be 
mutually important and interesting to both the 
Churches referred to; and the first of these two 
tracts is the Report of the Secretary, presented to 
the General Convention, at its last Session, and 
the second, a list of the Sees and Bishops of the 
Greek Church—both of them privately printed, 
by the Secretary, for private distribution. 

The Report presents, in detail, a narrative of 
the action, in both Europe and America, tend- 
ing to a closer union of the Eastern and the 
Anglican Churches; and to all who are interest- 
ed in that subject, it will be exceedingly inter- 
esting, inasmuch as it is very minute in its nar- 
rative and abundantly supported by documents, 
printed at length. 

The second tract contains a list of all the 
Patriarchs, Metropolitans, and Bishops of the 
Greek Church, throughout the world, with 
their respective Sees, drawn from official 
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sources, furnished to the Committee by the 
Prince Sergius :Ouronsoff, Secretary of State of 
Russia—certainly a very interesting list, to every 
one who cares anything for the ecclesiastical 
history of that venerable Church. 

These tracts have been printed at the expense 
of the Secretary of the Committee, and private- 
ly circulated—rather an expensive amusement, 
by the way, for a country Pastor—and as spe- 
cimens of handsome printing they are entitled 
to high praise. ° 


4.—Our English Ancestors. By ThomasC. Amory. Boston: 
David Clapp & Son. 1872. Octavo. pp. 35. 

In June, 1872, Mr. Amory read a paper before 
The New-England Historic, Genealogical Society 
of Boston, which was published, with some slight 
changes, in the October number of the Historical 
and Genealogical Register ; and ‘‘a few copies” 
were subsequently printed, in separate form, for 
private distribution by the Author. The hand- 
some pamphlet now before us is a copy of that 
private, amended edition of Mr. Amory’s paper ; 
and we have examined it with great pleasure. 

‘Our English ancestors” is a subject which 
appealed to the sympathies of a wider circle, in 
Boston, than it could possibly have found in 
New York ; and, consequently, Mr. Amory’s 
paper is better adapted to the latitude of the 
former than to that of the latter city. Never- 
theless, some portion of every section of the coun- 
try has had ‘‘ English ancestors,” even if they 
have, also, descended, more or less, from the 
Dutch or the Palatines; and the well-written 
paper before us, therefore, will be welcomed, 
a, both within and without New Eng- 

and, 

Mr. Amory considers England, ‘‘ for most of 
‘‘us, in America, the father-land,” to which 
‘*most of us” are and must continue to be affec- 
tionately bound by ties, which ‘‘ time can neither 
‘*weaken nor political differences disturb.” 
He compares that stock—‘‘ the Anglo-Saxon ”— 
with other stocks; seems to consider New Eng- 
land, because of the assumed superiority of its 
English ancestry, as more peculiarly favored 
and more conspicuously pure than others are; 
glances at ‘‘the interest which is taken by our 
‘* people in their progenitors,” when they know 
who those progenitors were, and gives what he 
supposes to be the reasons for it; analyses the 
character of ‘‘our British ancestors” — which 
are not necessarily Hnglish—and compares it, 
very often, with that of their European descend- 
ants; reviews the immigration from England of 
‘‘our fathers;” alludes to the character and 
occupation of those who thus abandoned their 
old homes, prior to 1700; discusses the subject 
of ‘‘social distinctions,” in England and Ame- 
rica; refers to the growing -taste for genealogi- 
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cal research, among Américans; offers some 
useful suggestions concerning the sources of 
genealogical research; and promises to return 
to’the latter portion of his subject, at some fu- 
ture day. 

+ From this brief Seaceipten of Mr. Amory’s 
argument, our readers will perceive the character 
of this paper ; but the skill with which he handled 
his subject and the elegance of his style can be 
understood only by those who read it. It is the 
work of a close observer and careful writer; and 
as it was written by a New-Englander, for a 
New-English audience, and printed, mainly, for 
New-English perusal, the peculiarities to which 
we have alluded are reasonable and excusable. 


5.—Paul Lunt’s Diary. May—December, 1775, Edited by 
Samuel A. Green, M. D. Boston : For private distribution. 1872, 
Octavo, pp. 19. 

Paul Lunt was a Lieutenant in the Massachu- 
setts Line of the Revolutionary Army; and this 
is the Diary which he kept, while in the service, 
before Boston. It covers the period between the 
tenth of May and the twenty-third of December, 
177%5,—during the whole of which period, as we 
have said, the Lieutenant was before Boston; 
and he was not, as seems to have been Doctor 
Green’s opinion, a portion of that time else- 
where—in fact, the Diary itself clearly indicates 
that he was not with the party which crossed 
the wilderness of Maine, under General Arnold, 
against Quebec, notwithstanding Doctor Green, 
on page 4, singularly states that, ‘‘as an officer, 
**Paul Lunt joined Arnold’s famous expedition 
‘‘for the siege of Quebec, which sailed from 
“Newburyport, in September, 1775, forthe Ken- 
‘‘nebec,” asthe Editor might have seen had 
he compared the entries on the thirteenth of 
September, with those made subsequently. 

e do not perceive anything in this Diary of 
special importance, although all such papers are 
very useful to the student of the history of that 
period : we regret that Doctor Green has mod- 
ernized its spelling and punctuation and made 
changes in the arrangement of some of the 
dates —changes which, we think, no mere Editor 
ought to have made, in any case. 

e typography of the tract is very hand- 
some; and, as the title-page indicates, the work 
was printed for private circulation only. 


6.—The Story of a Famous Book: An Account of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin's Autobiography. By Samuel A. Green, M.D. Boston: 
For private distribution. 1871. Octavo, pp. 14. 

Doctor Green prepared for the Atlantic 
Monthly, and published in the number for Feb- 
ruary, 1871, a paper narrating the history of 
Franklin’s iaeemae. and describing the 
various editions of the work, in French and 
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English, which have been given to the world. 
He, evidently, had not looked into the subject 
as carefully as he generally looks into such 
matters; and, while he unduly belittled the 
version of the Autobiography which William 
Temple Franklin published, in London, in 1818, 
he quite as unduly extolled the version which 
Mr. Bigelow published, in 1868—an exactly 
opposite result from that which we produced, on 
a careful examination of both. As our opinion 
and the reasons for it are before the public 
(Histor1caAL Macazine for May, 1868.—III., 
314-316) we need not repeat the story. 

The author will accept our thanks, notwith- 
standing, for his kindness in sending a copy of the 
work to us. 


B—PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


7.—G@uvres de Champlain publiées sous le patronage de 
U Université Laval Par l’'Abb6é C.—H. Laverdiére, M. A., Pro- 
fesseur d'Histoire a la Faculté des Arts et Bibliothécaire de 
l'Université Second Edition Quebec Imprimé au Séminaire par 
Geo.—E. Desbarats, 1870.;Quarto, I. [Preface ; Biographical 
Notice of Champlain) \xxvj, [Brief Discovrs des choses plus 
remarqvables qve Sammvel Champlain de Brovage a reconneues 
aux Indes Occidentalles) 48; Il. [Introductory Note, iv. ; 
Des Savvages; ov Voyage de Samvel Champlain de Brovage, 
Sait en la France Novvelle, Van mil sixcens trois) viii, 63; III. 
[Introductory Note] iii; [Les Voyages dv Sievr de Champlain 
zaintongeois, Capitaine ordinaire pour le Roy, en la marine. 
Divisez en devz livres] xvj, 327; IV. [Prefatory Note] iii, 
[ Voyages et Descovvertvres faites en la Novvelle France, depuis 
Vannée 1615, iusques dla fin de Vannée 1618.) viij, 143; V. 
[Prefatory Note) viij, [Les Voyages de la Novvelle France 
occidentale, dicte Canada, faits par le Sr de Champlain Yainc- 
tongeois, Capitaine pour le Roy en la Marine du Ponant, & 
toutes les Descowuretes qu'il a faites en ce pais depuis Van 1603. 
tusques en Van 1629. la premier Partie) 328; VI.—[The same, 
Seeonde Partie,) 343, | Traitté la Marine et dv devoir d’vn bon 
Marinier) 55, [Table pour cognoistre les lievx remarqvables en 
ceste carte] 8, Doctrine Chrestienne dv R. P. Ledesme de la 
Compaignie de Jesvs. Traduicte en Langage Canadois, autre 
que celuy des Montagnars, pour laConversion des habitans dudit 
pays.) 20; [Pidces Justificatives] 36; [Table des Matitres con- 
tenues dans les Guvres de Champlain) {30; [noms des princi- 
pauz ouvriers qui ont travaillé a cette seconde edition des Zuvres 
de Champlain) 1. 

Although not exactly a ‘‘recent publication,” 
The Works of Champlain, a copy of which was 
sent to us by our lamented friend, Abbé Laver- 
ditre, only a few days before his death, are 
entitled to notice in Taz HisroricaL MaGaZIneE, 
both for their own sake and for that of their 
learned editor. 

Of the great importance of the writings of 
Samuel Champlain, descriptive of his explora- 
tions, in Canada, and of the aborigines, natural 
history, and geography of that country, our 
readers are already well-informed; and all who 
have attempted to find those writings, in the 
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original published editions of them, know, too, 
how difficult it is to find them and just how ex- 
pensive they are, whenfound. To afford an op- 
portunity for scholars possessing ordinary for- 
tunes to enjoy the benefit of these rare volumes, 
Abbé Laverditre—who was, also, Professor 
of History and Librarian of the Université 
Laval, at Quebec—undertook, under the auspices 
of that University, to re-produce them; and he 
had the pleasure of seeing his great work com- 
pleted and the volumes on the eve of publica- 
tion, when a fire swept the entire edition, with, 
we believe, the exception of a single copy, in- 
to utter ruin. With that patient resolution 
which distinguished him, however, the Professor, 
in addition to his two-fold duties in the Univer- 
sity, resumed the editorial labors which he had 
just before supposed were ended, availing him- 
self of the opportunity afforded by the disaster 
to remedy some defects which had crept into 
the volumes which had been destroyed, and to 
make some improvements therein which his 
experience suggested, and safely conducted, 
through.the press, again, the only complete col- 
lection, extant, of Champlain’s Works, —a series 
of volumes which are, at once, a God-send to all 
students of American Colonial history and a fit 
memorial to the patient industry, the ripe 
scholarship, and the unusual good taste of our 
excellent friend. 

The first volume opens with a Biographical 
Notice of Champlain, occupying seventy-six 
pages; and that is followed by a faithful copy, 
in the original French, of the hitherto unpu 
lished Brief Discourse of the most remarkable events 
which Samuel Champlain i in the West 
Indies, during the years 1599-1602, by Champlain, 
himself. As this Discourse has been so sturdily 
withheld from the public, these many years, by 
those who have owned the manuscript, and now 
sees daylight, the first time, it is peculiarly 
welcome and will be received by students of 
the early history of America, with great pleas- 
ure 


The second volume contains a reprint of The 
Savages, or Voyage of Samuel Champlain of Brou- 
age, made to New France, in 1603, which was 
originally published, in the same year, in Paris, 
by Claude de Monstroeil, and is now the rarest 
of any of the published works of this distin- 
guished explorer. It contains descriptions of the 
manners and customs of the Canadian Indians; 
of the discoveries, made by Champlain, in the 
interior of the Continent; of the natural history 
of the country; and of the mines with which it 
was said to abound, 

The third volume contains a re-print of The 
Voyages of the Sieur de Champlain of Saintouge, 
a Captain in the Marine Service of the King, which 
originally appeared in Paris, in 1618—including 
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the journals of the second, third, and fourth 
voyages of the author, in, respectively, 1604-5, 
1607-9, and 1610-11, and minute descriptions 
of the country, with copies of the many maps 
and plates with which the original edition was 
illustrated. 

The fourth volume embraces a re-print of the 
Voyages and Discoveries made in New France, from 
the year 1615 until the close of the year 1618, which 
was originally published by Claude Collet, in 
Paris, in 1619. It forms a continuation of The 
Voyages, published in 1613, and last referred to; 
and contains, besides, the narrative of the 
author’s later explorations, in America, a repe- 
tition of his descriptions of the country and of 
its inhabitants, productions, etc. Like The 
Vogages, it is carefully illustrated with copies of 
the original plates. 

The fifth volume is divided into two Parts, 
the first of which contains a narrative of all the 
voyages and discoveries, in New France or 
Canada, by Captain Champlain, from 1603 until 
1629,—those already described, in the preced- 
ing volumes as well as those which are first 
noticed in this volume—and the second, a de- 
scription of the map of the country, which it 
contains, together with Father Ledesme’s Cate- 
chism of the Doctrines of Christianity, translated 
from the ee into the Canadian language; 
an index to the five volumes; and a list of the 
names of those principal workmen who, as 
editors and artisans, executed the elegant volumes 
forming the work now before us. 

As we have said, the writings of Samuel 
Champlain necessarily possess unusual interest 
to all who desire to learn American history from 
the original authorities; and the great care with 
which this edition of them has been conducted 
through the press, the completeness of the col- 
lection of Champlain’s writings, which it con- 
tains, and the beauty of its typography, all serve 
to increase the attractions which have hitherto 
clustered around the less comely original vol- 
umes, 

We have pleasure, therefore, in commending 
the work to the attention of our readers, hoping 
that it will receive at their hands that generous 
support to which it is so eminently entitled. 


8.--Then and now. A Discourse delivered in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, December 23rd, 1870, on the Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Ordination to the Diaconate of Rt. Rev. Wm. 
White, D. D., the First Bishop of Pennsylvania: And on the 
Occasion of the Removal of his Remains to the Chancel of 
Christ Church, by Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 1871. Octavo, pp. 56, xxii. 


The distinguished Prelate, who, in the dis- 
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course before us, commemorated the life and 
times of the venerated William White—the latter 
of whom, thirty-four years before, had occupied 
the same office, in the same Diocese—discharged 
the duty to which he was invited, on that oc- 
casion, with excellent taste and marked ability. 

Opening with references to, respectively, the 
occasion which called forth the Discourse, and 
that, a hundred years before, which was also to 
be, then, commemorated, the learned author 
introduces young William White, only twenty- 
two years of age, a candidate for Orders; 
carries him to England, for ordination; returns 
him, vested with priestly authority, to Phila- 
delphia; and seats him, in pastoral office, as 


Assistant Minister of the United Churches of; 
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and he illustrates this portion of his subject by 
describing just what Bishop White did and 
what he did not do, in different portions of 
the churcl-service, clearly indicating the ab- 
sence of all sympathy, both in Bishop White 
and in Bishop Stevens, with those strange prac- 
tises which are serving, very often, to make the 
services in modern Episcopalian churches un- 
intelligible to those who, half a century since, 
worshipped with Episcopalians. 

We have read this admirable Discourse with 
great satisfaction ; and we have pleasure in call- 
ing the attention of our readers to its many ex- 
cellences, both as a biography and as a history. 

Itisa very handsome specimen of typography, 
as far as the mere taste of the compositor and 


Christ and St. Peter’s, incidentally referring, |the skill of the pressman were concerned; but 


while doing so, to the entire absence, then, 
of all Theological Seminaries for the educatidn 


necessary resort, In such cases, then, to private 
tutors; to the text-books which were, then, used, 
in such studies, compared w'th those which are, 
now, used, in such cases; to the master-minds of 


we have seldom seen a back country newspaper, 
pretending to be respectable, which can com- 


esigned for the ministry; to the|pare with this beautiful tract in faulty proof- 


reading. 


9.—An historical Discourse, delivered in St, John’s Church, 


those days and their teachings; to the effect, on| Providence, R. I, om St. Barnabas's Day, June 11, 1872, in 
the Church, in America, of the absence of a|commemoration of the One hundred and fiftieth Anniversary of 
Bishop ; to the opposition which had been raised | Parish. By the Rt, Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., LL.D., 


to the creation of an American Bishop, in the 
days of the Colonies; to the unhealthy condition 
of the Mother Church, in England, when youn 


Bishop of Rhode Island. Published, with an Appendix, at the 
request of the Vestry, with a photograph of the old parsonage. 
The Church Press. Hartford. 1872. Octavo, pp. 52. 


White went to that country, for ordination ; a This is an admirable paper, illustrative not 
contrasts 1770 with 1870, in the Philadelphia|only of the history of the particular Church of 
of then and now, the Pennsylvania of then and|St. John’s Parish, but of the origin and pro- 


now, and the Republic, new, compared with the| gress of Episcopacy, in Providence and Rhode 
Colony, then. He contrasts the facilities of|Island, without that surplusage of meaningless 
travelling, a hundred years since, with those of|words, in irrelevant sentences, which such 
1870. He contrasts the school-books, bibles, | papers are too often encumbered with; and the 
and newspapers of America, then, with those}good Bishop is entitled to the thanks of not 
of 1870. He compares the Church, too, in 1770,/only every Rhode-Islander but every other 
with the Church, in 1870; and he contrasts the|reader of Rhode Island history, for so useful and 


thirteen Colonies, then, as dependent on the 
British Crown, with the United States, now, 
as a@ Republic. In conclusion, he shows, briefly, 
but clearly, what the young Deacon, of 1770, 
subsequently did for the Church in America, 
tracing his progress, through life, and describ- 
ing the leading part taken by him in the estab- 
lishment, in the ecclesiastical law of America, 
of the entire independence of the Church from 
‘secular control; of the introduction of the laity, 
as joint councillors and the legislators, with the 
Clergy, in all Conventions; the right of Dioceses 
to elect their own Bishops—the laity and the 
clergy jointly acting in the election; and the 
independence of each branch of the Church to 
organize itself and its forms of worship and dis- 
cipline agreeably to itsown judgment. He also 
describes Bishop White’s opinions, on various 
leading subjgcts bearing on doctrines and 
.practices among Churchmen of our own times; 


so elegant an addition to Rhode Island’s his- 
torical literature. 

The Appendix, extending over nearly one- 
half the volume, also contains a mass of histor- 
ical material, the value of which will be evident 
to every reader. 

The volume is a beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy, from the Church Press, at Hartford, 
whose good. taste and skill, as workmen, are so 
well known. 


10.—Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Yale College, 
with a Statement of the Course of Instruction in the various 
Departments. 1873-74. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse, & 
Taylor. 1873, Octavo, pp. 90. 

The annual Catalogue of Yale, with her nine 
hundred and fifty-five students and eighty-two 
instructors, and presenting the inducements 
which she offers to those who incline to resort 
to her for instruction. 





